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Che Cabernarle 


I know a home so wond’rous sweet, 

Where peace and love forever dwell,— 
It nestles not within a wood 

Nor is it hid in fairy dell. 


The song of birds there tinkles not, 

Nor trees there cast their sylvan shade, 
Nor rippling waters laugh in glee 

Nor scented zephyrs roam the glade. 


It has no tower-pointed walls 

Nor marshalled columns bear its roof 
Nor shout of mirth is ever heard, 

Nor sorrow’s voice e’er pleads reproof. 


’Tis hid behind a snow-white veil; 
And star-tipped tapers circle round; 
And flowers fair breathe forth their lives 
And angel-harps in praise resound. 


My God, my King, my Lord, my All, 
With Thee my heart will ever be 

In gloom, in light, in life, in death, 
Forever till eternity. 

Jas. P. 
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IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD 





We visited the Catacombs several times; one visit is not enough; 
for, besides being extensive, they contain so many things which a 
person wishes to see distinctly and at leisure,—so many inscriptions 
which clamor for notice,—so many little signs, marks, relics of every 
description which compel our attention. On one of my visits, I stopped 
before such an epitaph, wishing to decipher it. Of course I could 
have found that inscription in books describing the Catacombs; but, 
here, on the damp stone, was the actual scroll,—as if the hand that 
traced it had just laid by the stylus. I wanted to impress it on my 
mind. Suddenly, all was still around me. I turned to follow my com- 
panions. They were gone. I lifted my taper to let the light fall along 
the narrow corridor; I listened; no sound to be heard, no light to be 
seen. It flashed on me like lightning—what if you cannot find them? 
And I recollected a picture I had see years ago, a picture called, “Lost 
in the Catacombs.” To try to find my way out or forward seemed to 
me hopeless, there was so many ways and by-ways,—narrow, dark, 
intercepted, winding corridors, branching off to right and left. I ran 
forward,—only dark passageways and black niches mocked me; and 
here and there a mouldering skeleton seemed to turn in those black 
niches as I passed. Then just as I was about to call out to my com- 
panions, down one of the corridors I saw the tapers gleaming. What 
a blind chase it would have been through that endless maze of pas- 
sages,—with only a little taper to light my path! The galleries cleared 
thus far in the catacombs of San Callisto alone, measure about nine- 
teen miles! 


Evidently they were more extensive still, for not all the corridors 
have as yet been prepared for visits. Ruins and debris still hide many 
n interesting inscription or relic. To one who considers the extent of 
e Catacombs it might seem strange that the Christians could under- 
the gigantic work of excavation without interference on the part 
ecuting government. Surely it must have been known to the 
blood-thirsty city-prefects that the Christians dug these 
sities. More than once, it would seem, the number of 
me private villa must have caused suspicion. So it 
doubt, many a Christian was taken on his way to 
s. But if we remember the circumstances of 
ulty will vanish. The persecutions were not 
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continual, in the first place; and the years of peace were well used by 
the faithful to adorn the tombs of their dead and to enlarge the Cata- 
combs. Nor would it cause much surprise in those days to see a 
great number of people streaming into a private villa belonging to some 
wealthier Christian. For those were the days of decadence in aristo- 
cratic Rome. The wealthy vied with one another in having attachés or 
devotees,—people of the lower classes who, for a miserable allowance 
of about forty cents a day, were willing to swell the retinue of their 
patron on his promenade, or to pray and feast at the tomb of his ances- 
tors. These hangers-on were called clients. Some Roman nobles 
had hundreds of them. Under such a cloak then, the gatherings ef 
the Christians might long remain hidden. 


Yet another circumstance throws light on the problem. The Re- 
man government at times permitted foreigners to form themselves inte 
societies for the exercise of their religious ceremonies and for the burial 
and veneration of their dead. The Jews of Rome had secured this 
privilege. Hated as they were by the Romans, they were necessary to 
the impoverished nobles, as money-lenders. The Christians could 
hardly have expected to obtain a like permission; nor was there need 
of it for a long time. The Romans considered them as a mere sect of 
the Jews,—and so, while sharing in the contempt in which the children 
of Israel were held by, the proud Romans, they shared also in their 
privileges. 

Finally, according to ancient Roman law, the place of burial was 
inviolable. Most of the Emperors and persecutors respected this law 
even when the Christians were concerned. True there were exceptions. 
Valerian, for instance, and Decius, and finally Diocletian endeavored te 
kill off the “Christian moles” as they called them, who hid in the dark 
caverns of the Catacombs. Diocletian especially was a fierce perse- 
cutor. He boasted that he would accomplish what so many had at- 
tempted before him: to pull out the young plant of Christianity by the 
roots. ‘Take away the Blessed Sacrament,” he seems to have thought, 
“and Christianity will die.” Therefore he ruined all the churches that 
existed, burnt all the Sacred Books he could lay hands on, sought out 
and brought to prison, torture, and death especially Bishops and 
priests, and finally, wrecked the Catacombs. In the Catacombs of 
San Callisto a stairway is still shown with all the marks of violent des- 
truction. It was the main stairway by which the Christian were wont 
to descend into their underground chapels. Impotent rage! The 
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gates of hell could not prevail against the Church, as our Lord had 
foretold ; nor could the powers of earth. As the waves of the sea dash 
against the cliffs only to be shattered into spray, so the power of Pagan 
Rome hurled itself against the Rock of Peter only to fall in fragments 
at its foot. 

Just seven years after Diocletian was forced to resign the purple, 
and one year after Galerius, the last of the persecutors, died a horrible 
death as a visible punishment from God,—Constantine, by the aid of 
heaven, won the victory of the Milvian Bridge. He inaugurated, as we 
saw, an era of peace. Then the Christians began that loving activity 
in building churches, which continues to this day. Convinced that their 
altars hold the true Holy of Holies, God himself, under the appearance 
of bread, they spared no pains and no expense to build beautiful 
temples, worthy of the Real Presence. Many of Rome’s great churches 
trace their history back to the time of Constantine. This Emporor 
himself presented several palaces to be converted into Basilicas. Then 
Christian worship came forth from the ground in full splendor, like 
a plant bursting into flower with the dawn of spring. 

But the Catacombs were not forgotten. For a long time, the faith- 
ful continued to visit them, especially on the anniversaries of the 
martyrs. Many, too, wished to find a last resting place for themselves 
near the holy heroes, thinking they might there await the great Resur- 
rection with more security. Pope St. Damasus (366-384) in parti- 
cular, devoted much attention to these hallowed places. It pained him 
to see thousands of heroes lay here, often without tombstone or 
record, or at most marked with a simple inscription, because buried in 
fear and haste. The traces of his work of restoration and ornamen- 
tation are still visible. Here and there too, are found scattered epi- 
taphs in verse, composed by him. Inferior though they may be from 
an artistic standpoint, they at least show his great love and veneration 
for the graves of the Martyrs. On one of these epitaphs, he expressed 
his desire to be laid to rest amid the holy remains of Christ’s champions, 
but, on reflection, he adds that he might be unworthy, and might dis- 
turb the sleep of God’s saints. A graceful tribute to his veneration for 
the martyrs and the most eloquent proof of his humility. Succeeding 
Popes also contributed to the restoration and maintenance of the Cata- 
combs. 


Then came the Barbarian Invasions. In 409 the Visigoths ap- 
peared before the walls of Rome. They demanded a ramson for the 
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city. It was paid with the molten gold of the statues of the pagan 
gods. In the following year Alaric again approached the city; this 
time, however, no ransom satisfied him. He gave the city up to the 
fury of his barbarian army. Rome, the grand and magnificent, was 
turned into a cemetery. During these troublous times the Catacombs 
fell into neglect. Single Pontiffs, it is true, made efforts to restore 
them to the veneration of the people. Thus we find Pope Nicholas I. 
ordering the celebration of Mass on the tombs of the martyrs; and we 
have records of occasional pilgrimages to them. 

Such pilgrimages, however, were soon to stop. The siege and cap- 
ture of Rome under Alaric was only the first tidal wave of a sea that 
was often to sweep over the city. Goths, Vandals, and Lombards fol- 
lowed in the path of Alaric, and each surpassed his predecessor in 
ruthless destruction. It was then that the Popes conceived the idea 
of removing the bodies of the martyrs to the churches of the city, in 
order to shelter them there, and expose them for the veneration of the 
people. This was begun by Paul I. (757-767), and continued by his 
successors for about a century and a half. By the twelfth century, as 
was natural after the sacred relices had been removed, the Catacombs 
were quite forgotten. Those of St. Sebastian alone survived as a place 
of pilgrimage. These Catacombs were kept by monks,—Trappists. 
They were known to the people as “caemeterium ad catacombas” or 
cemetery near the sandpits. Hence the name “Catacombs”. In the 
earlier days, all the catacombs were called “cemeteries”, but when the 
catacombs were rediscovered,—about 1578—and once more opened to 
the veneration of the faithful, they were all christened with the name 
of the one surviving cemetery, “ad catacombas” or catacombs. 

The rediscovery of the hallowed burial places of the first Christians 
began in 1578, when an Oratorian, a disciple of St. Philip Neri, named 
Antonio Bosio, accidentally found the Catacombs of St. Priscilla. St. 
Priscilla probably was the wife of Acilius Glabrio, Roman Consul in 
the year 91. According to Prof. Marucchi, the greatest living authority 
on the Catacombs, St. Peter frequented this cemetery. It is therefore, 
one of the oldest and most historic of the Catacombs. 


However, the work of rediscovery and restoration received its real 
impetus and yielded rich results only in quite recent times. Giovanni 
De Rossi practically created the science of Christian Antiquities. 
Bringing to the work not only a deep fund of learning, but also a kind- 
ling enthusiasm, he was able to achieve great results himself and per- 
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petuate it, by gathering around him numerous and enthusiastic fol- 
lowers. This man devoted his whole life to the exploration and restor- 
ation of the Catacombs. 

Most of the inscriptions that were unearthed in the course of this 
work were removed to the Lateran or Vatican Museum, while the 
bodies of the martyred Saints were carried to the different churches 
of the city of Rome. In some cases the inscriptions were replaced by 
exact copies. By an ingenious process some of the frescoes or mural 
paintings were removed from the Catacombs without noticeable injury. 
Many, however, may still be seen on the rough walls of some mortuary 
chapel, or along some dark gallery. In some instances, the colors are 
quite bright; in others, alas, the images have been all but effaced by 
time, the smoke of tapers held too close to them, and the water seep- 
ing through the soil. 

After all, it matters not. We have seen them; they have been 
recorded, and the ages to come will know that our day was familiar 
with them. And thus we learn to trust the testimony of the writers 
of earlier times, who describe the Catacombs as they saw them, be- 
fore destruction was far advanced. So linking age to age, testimony 
to testimony, we find that we are one in faith and practice with the 
first Christians, and our testimony will bring assurance to Christians of 
the future. 

We are the children of martyrs. They died for the faith we pro- 
fess. They might have compromised to escape the rigors of persecu- 
tion. They loved life as dearly as we. The world of their day offered 
them a bright, brilliant, pleasant existence; the religion of Rome per- 
mitted every indulgence and pleasure. Against these was placed the 
faith in Christ, the self-denial it entailed, its strict morality. It was 
Barabbas, the lawless, and Christ, the thorn-crowned and suffering, 
ence more proposed for the choice of the world. Unlike the Jews, our 
Christians answered enthusiastically: Give us Christ,—despite His 
wounds, His garment of shame, His crown of thorns. Christ lives,— 
Christ conquers,—Christ reigns! And so He shall forever and ever. 

AUGUSTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


O Mother-Maid, to none save thee 
Belongs in full a parent’s name; 
So faithful thy Virginity, 
Thy motherhood so pure from blame. 
—Aubrey de Vere. 





Tue Licuorian. 
EFFECTS_OF BAD READING 


(With the kind permission of the Author we print the jonoumeg 
selection from the “Literature Crusade in Ireland”.) 
“Authors,—essayist, atheist, novelist, realist, rhnymster, play your part, 

Paint the mortal shame of nature with the living hues of art. 

Down with Reticence, down with Reverence—forward—naked—iet 

them stare. 

Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your sewer; 

Send the brain into the fountain, lest the stream should issue pure. 

Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism,— 

Forward, forward, aye and backward, downward too into the abysm.” 
—Tennyson. 

“Backward, downward too into the abysm!” The first abyss into 
which immoral literature leads is the abyss of sin. There is its most 
fateful consequence. The reading of bad novels, magazines, Sunday 
papers, and the like, means loss of virtue. Indecent talk has been 
justly condemned from the time of St. Paul, and before his time, and 
what is the difference, when all is told, between indecent talk and in- 
decent printed matter? In the one case foul suggestions enter by the 
ear, in the other by the eye. In both cases the danger is present, and 
He who has fashioned the human heart, who best knows its every fibre, 
has uttered the solemn warning: “Let not the way of evil men please 
thee; he that loveth danger shall perish in it.” Companions exert in- 
fluence for evil on everyone, but especially on the young beginning life. 
Now books are companions, and a bad book is, in a sense, more danger- 
ous than a bad companion. Many a boy and girl would blush to be 
seen in the company of some low, sensual fellow, and yet they will 
read for hours the writings of some scoundrel, who has no virtue, who 
has even no style, and whose only recommendation is that he is, as the 
publishers would say, “strong in the love element.” Have love by all 
means, but let it be the love that God made, noble and ennobling, and 
for virtue’s sake do not touch those publications where love scenes are 
dangerous, and where love is but a thin veneering for passion. 

God be thanked that there are fathers still who would willingly 
suffer to the shedding of their blood to save a pure virtuous boy, or 
innocent girl, from being a wreck in life. Yet how can it be explained 
that these same parents will allow publications in their homes which 
are calculated to change the noble-minded, and the light of heart, and 
to make them the slaves of morbid and selfish and debasing vice? 
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“Backward, downward into the abysm!” wrote Tennyson. Was he 
thinking, I wonder, of the hour when choice is over, and they that 
despise the laws of the living God are summoned, rebels into His pres- 
ence, “and they that have done good things,” says St. John, “shall come 
forth unto the resurrection of life; but they that have done evil unto 
the resurrection of judgment?” Was the poet thinking of an abyss 
which St. Paul certainly had in mind when he uttered one solemn 
warning three times over—that the unchaste shall not enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven? 

“Backward, downward too into the abyss!” Some breaches of the 
Divine Law are punished even in this world, and sins to which perni- 
cious publications lead are among the number. Let it be well borne in 
mind that those who are working in the new Crusade are working 
against disease, as truly as those who are fighting tuberculosis; and 
the new Crusaders are doing something. more—they are preserving 
Irish hearts and Irish homes from the wretched depths of moral 
degradation. 


There is yet another abyss—that, namely, into which the reading of 
gruesome tales of murder, and suicide, and such like tragedies, leads 


the young and the weak-minded. If it be asked what concern there 
is between crime and the reading of sensational crime, we have an 
answer from no less an authority than Mr. Comstock, the secretary 
of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, who explains 
this connection as follows: ‘When imagination and fancy are domin- 
ated by these sensational details, they start a current of thought, which 
places the reader in the position of an imitator; like an electric battery 
he becomes charged with an unseen current which by and by leads him 
forth to gratify an overwrought and sensitive nature by deeds of blood- 
shed and violence.” 

The Director of the English National Purity Crusade writes in the 
same sense and supports his assertion by the eloquence of facts. He 
says: “The alarming effect of such (sensational) reading is publicly 
seen now and then from the reports of criminal cases where boys have 
been led into crime by the faculty of imitation and mock heroism; and 
sometimes it is heard in the Coroner’s court under much more tragic 
circumstances. Here are the outlines of a few cases sent to me recent- 
ly, the reports of which are extracted from the public press.” He then 
gives seven instances to bear out his assertion. Three of them will 
suffice here: 
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“A sad story of a gifl’s passion for cheap literature, accompanied 
by alternating periods of hysterical laughter and melancholy, and fol- 
lowed by suicide, was told yesterday at the inquest of Annie Well- 
belove, aged fourteen years, who suddenly left her place of service at 
Egham one morning and was found drowned in the Thames last 
Saturday. The mother told, with choking sobs, her story of the girl’s 
passion for cheap literature . . . ‘For weeks before the girl went 
away she was always reading this paper (found in the girl’s pocket). 
She was always talking about that story, about some woman in it. Oh, 
God! I cannot speak to you now, sir, my dear child was ruined’. . . 
‘and the poor woman broke down. After an extract from the story 
referred to had been read, the heartbroken mother went on: ‘Apart 
from the strange hold this paper had on her she was a happy, healthy 
child. She never threatened to take her life, nor did she complain 

. . No, sir, I can’t account for it, except it is this,’ looking through 
her tears at the cuttings.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“A Halifax lad, age 15, has disappeared under very remarkable 
circumstances. There were reasons why the parents should entertain 
the fear of self-murder. They had tried to check the boy’s love for 
morbid news, but the effort was futile, for at every possible oppor- 
tunity anything of the worst was eagerly devoured. He was a very 
intelligent lad, and at school he had quite a creditable record. The 
father had ascertained that only on Monday his lad had passed the’ 
remark ‘a pennyworth of oxalic acid will do the trick quickly’. "—Hali- 
fax Courier. 

“After concealing himself in the cellar of the firm who employed 
him, a 15 year old Newcastle boy burgled the safe and took away £90. 
When he was charged his father said that he acted as he had done 
by reading rubbish. He had found on the boy a paper called 
which had a picture on it of a man opening a safe. The father said 
he thought people who publish such papers should be punished, ‘such 
reading is very unwholesome’.”—The Star. 

A writer in a well-known English Review, writing in February, 
1909, brings into evidence yet another effect of the sensational press: 
“T believe,” he writes, “I am right in saying that the entire body of our 
modern mental specialists are of opinion that the nation’s high and 
increasing rate of insanity of to-day is in large measure due to the 
surfeiting of what we complacently term the ‘lower orders’ with sen- 
sational descriptions of current crime.” 
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Enough has been said to indicate the consequences of pernicious 
reading for the individual and the home. But the ill-effects do not 
cease with these; they spread in ever-widening circles till even national 
life is attacked and destroyed. This is a fact which is causing serious 
uneasiness in more than one modern nation, as Dr. Barry, among 
others, testifies. He writes: 

“Corruption of the press means national decay. So strongly has the 
danger been felt that in France, where juvenile delinquency is rising 
like a tide, collective efforts are making to curb the licence of literature 
and the prostitution of art. The late M. Jules Simon, at one time 
French Prime Minister, uttered his protest against the public danger 
to the family, the state, and civilization. Belgium has taken measures 
to cleanse its territory of defilements which a Catholic Ministry could 
not view without disgust and alarm. In Germany the opinion grows 
among serious patriots that journalism untrained and unchecked will 
destroy what is best in the Teutonic character, if the Government does 
not bring it under control. English Magistrates have not seldom to 
pronounce judicially on the fatal effects of cheap publications that offer 
direct incentives to crime. 

“When the law itself is alarmed, when statesmen who have banished 
dogmas from the schools are looking round for help in support of 
declining morals, will not the literature which flourishes be a symptom 
or a cause, or both at once, of the degeneration thus made visible?” 

“A mind diseased, a soul denied,” writes Dr. Barry, elsewhere, 
“these are the roots of the poisoned tree. Either by personal effort 
or combined private agencies this evil (of immoral literature) must 
be conquered, or it will end in sheer putrefaction with the people it has 
stricken to death.” 

Crusaders, remember that the highest interests of your country are 
at stake. Your work is one of far-reaching national utility, and of 
spiritual import that is incalculable. Keep to it then despite all diffi- 
culties. Save the rising generation from the depths of crime and 
misery. Save them from sin and the consequences of sin. Preserve 
them from disease of mind and body, and destroy the canker that would 
corrupt the heart and blight its nobiest, purest, and sincerest joys. Let 
Ireland hold the honored place which its virtues have ever won for it 
among the nations of the earth. Let no one turn back from the work, 
let no one falter, but let all keep ever onward, true to a noble motto: 

“We'll watch till death for Erin’s sake.” 
Tuomas A. Murpny, C. Ss. R. 
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THE PASCH 





The origin of the Feast of the Pasch explains the name. This is © 
derived from the Hebrew word Pesach, which means a “passing”. * 
The feast commemorates a threefold passing: 1) the passing of the’: 
Destroying Angel, who spared the Israelites; 2) at the same time he 
passed among the Egyptians and killed all their first-born sons, so that - 
the land was filled with weeping, and the court of Pharao was struck 
with fear; 3) and this had its good effect in favor of the Israelites, 
because it wrung from Pharao the permission to leave his dominions, — 
thus it became a “passing” from affliction to freedom. No wonder it 
became their greatest feast. Even in the life of Our Lord we meet it 
oftenest. As a boy of twelve He comes from Nazareth to Jerusalem 
just to assist at it there, and His death begins with another Pasch. 


Preparations. The feast needed a special announcement. Of 
course the day was fixed for the 15 of Nisan. This was the first month 
of their year and corresponded with our mid-March to mid-April. But 
then, their year counted only 354 days; so they would lose 11 days 
each year, and be a full month out of date after 3 years. To avoid this, 
they had to insert an extra month every now and then. All this was 
arranged by the Great Council in Jerusalem. When the exact day 
was settled, due notice was sent through all the land and even through 
all the world, because the Jews loved to celebrate the feast in the Holy 
City, and so immense crowds used to assemble there. Just one in- 
stance. Cestius Gallus, the Roman governor, wanted to know of the 
priests just how many persons met for the feast. The priests then 
counted all the victims slaughtered in the temple and reached the sum 
of 26,000 victims. Now their law required that at least ten men must 
come together to eat each lamb. This was the legal “paschal com- 
pany”. So they reported that at least 2,700,000 men were present... 
The women and children were not taken into consideration. There isa | 
passage of the Talmud that records the slaughtering of 600,000 victims _ 
at one feast in the days of Herod Agrippa. But that sounds somewhat . 
overdrawn. Of course preparations were made for the arrival of. 
these crowds. In the preceding month the roads around Jerusalem... 
were cleaned and levelled; bridges were repaired; graves were fenced - 
in or the grave-stones were freshly whitewashed so that no one would 
come too near and be defiled. In the city itself, friends prepared their 
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houses for relatives and acquaintances expected. Everybody grew 
generous and hospitable. 

As the feast approached the excitement became more intense. On 
the tenth of the month, or at least in good time before the feast, the 
father of the family purchased the lamb which was led home and tied 
to the bedstead till the feast. On the evening of the thirteenth he 
went out to fetch clear water, which was tightly covered and was used 
for baking the unleavened bread the following morning. Then that 
same evening, or more probably early next morning, he took a candle, 
and saying the prayer: “Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast sanctified 
us and commanded us to remove all leaven,”’ searched for all leavened 
bread, which was later on burned. The fourteenth was a day of 
general activity in all Jewish homes. They had to bake the azym-bread ; 
four loaves or cakes; three were used at their own supper, while the 
fourth was destined for the priests in the temple. Then there was 
universal house-cleaning to be done. All the kitchenware had to be 
scraped and burnished. Wooden vessels were scoured with a red-hot 
stone. Knives were rubbed with pumice. Iron vessels were heated 
till the sparks few. Even the iron mortar was bound with a string and 
then heated till the string was burnt. The millstones were scraped 
so as to present a new surface. Besides that all had to trim their hair 
and pare their nails and take a bath. Purity was dear to them. 

Sacrifice. About two or three o’clock trumpets sounded from the 
temple and that was the signal for service. The exact hour appointed 
for the sacrifice in the Law was differently explained. “Between the 
two evenings” was the technical phrase. We know that the Jewish 
day ended at 6 P. M. and the next day began then too. But to sacrifice 
sO many victims required time. So they counted their evenings from 
the first decline of the sun in the afternoon till the actual setting at 
night, thus gaining about three hours for the sacrifices. In order to 
handle the crowds, they were divided into three relays, or divisions. 
The fathers of families took their lambs on their shoulders to the Tem- 
ple. There it was examined by the priest, to make sure that it was 
spotless. Then it was killed and the blood drained into golden and sil- 
ver vessels and this was then sprinkled against the horn of the Great 
Altar. Then the lamb supported upon a suitable stick was skinned, 
the entrails taken out, and the tail with fat given to the priests and 
burned upon the Altar. Then the lamb was enveloped in its hide, 
given to the offerer and taken home for the Supper. This ceremony 
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constituted a real sacrifice. Because it is distinctly called such in the 
Hebrew and Greek texts. Besides, the sprinkling of the blood is a 
clear mark of sacrifice. This lamb is considered a type of Our True 
Lamb, Jesus Christ, and hence should also be a sacrifice. 

When the father reached home, the lamb was roasted. They had to 
be very careful not to break a bone, for this was punishable with the 
lash. 


Supper. The entire city was in festive attire. And while the 
heads of the families were in the temple, the women were busy at home. 
The house was decorated as richly as possible. Garlands, curtains, 
tapestry were hung about the rooms; flowers were set on the tables; 
all their silver ware was displayed. On the table were a platter with 
the lamb in memory of the lamb slain in Egypt whose blood saved 
them from the destroying angel; a basket with unleavened bread in 
memory of the bread hastily baked amid the misery of Egypt; a dish 
with bitter herbs, among which might appear wild lettuce, endive, 
celery, horehound; also a plate with the reddish sauce called charoseth, 
in memory of the bricks they were forced to make for their oppressors ; 
then also a little vase with salt-water. Cups were set at the proper 
places for wine. The rite may “‘e explained according to the rhyme 
of hebrew words following. If you put the accent on the last syllables 
and smile, you will find the correct metre: 

Kaddesh, urchats, karpas, yachats, 

Maggid, rochtsa, motsi matsa,: 

Marror, korekh, shulkan ghorekh, 

Tsaphun, barekh, hallel, nirtsa. 


1) Kaddesh, “sanctify!” This consisted of three blessings; one 
pronounced over the wine and two over the people. This, as all bless- 
ings, was recited standing. Then all took their places and reclined upon 
the couches. When leaving Egypt all remained standing, but in the 
time of Christ the custom of reclining was urged even on the poorest 
as a mark of their freedom. Then resting on their left elbows all took 
the first cup of wine. That night all had to drain at least four cups, 
even the abstemious and the poorest must do so. 2)Urechats, “and 
wash!” All washed their hands, dipping them into a basin and wiping 
with a towel. 3) Karpas, a word whose meaning is not so clear. In 
the book of Esther it means a veil of fine linen. But the Talmud ex- 
plains it of some vegetable as celery or water-cress. The father or 
head of the family raises a stalk or sprig of it, blesses it with the 
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words: “Blessed art thou, O God, who hast created the fruits of the 
earth.” He dips it into the salt-water, eats of it and all follow his ex- 


ample. 4) Yachats, “took out.” He takes the basket containing the 
three azym-breads, selects one, and breaks in into two unequal portions. 
The smaller he lays away under the table cloth, the larger he again 
puts into the basket between the other two cakes. 5) Maggid, ‘“‘an- 
nouncing.” The father orders the wine-cups to be filled again. Then 
he raises the basket with the cakes and all recite with him: “This is 
the bread of affliction which our fathers ate in the bondage of Egypt. 
_ All who are hungry come and eat; all who are in need come and share 
- this Pasch with us.” When the basket is again set upon the table a 
little boy steps forward and asks the meaning of all these unusual 
things. In answer, his father explains all the story of bondage in 
Egypt and God’s kindness in liberating them. 6) Rochtsa, “wash!” 
Another ablution was to be performed, with the formula: “Blessed is 
the Lord, our God, who commanded this ablution of the hands. 
Most of us will remember from our Bible history that it was cus- 
tomary to wash the feet before meals as in the days of Abraham, of 
Joseph, of David. 7) Motsi matsa, “bringing forth the azym-bread.” 
All standing recite the first part of the Hallel-psalms, 113 and 114. 
Then they recline again and drink the second cup. Now the head of 
the family takes the cake previously divided, eats a morsel of it as large 
“as an olive, and distributes the remainder among the guests. 8) 
_ Maror, “bitter.” A blessing is pronounced over the bitter herbs, all 
take of them, dip them into the charoseth-sauce and eat them. 9) 
Korekh, “enveloping.” The lowest cake is now taken from the basket, 
- the father breaks off a portion, wraps it in a lettuce-leaf, and consumes 
it. All do the same. This marks the end of the ritual supper. 10) 
Shulkan ghorekh, “setting the table.” Now all are invited to a more 
substantial banquet. There is no precept as to quantity or quality to 
disturb good humor now. 11) Tsaphun, “hidden.” When the social 
meal is over, the father produces the smaller portion of the cake hidden 
under the cloth before. He himself takes a piece of it, divides the rest 
among his guests, who accept it respectfully. No more solid food is 
to be eaten now. 12) Barrekh, “bless.” All wash their hands and 
join in the thanksgiving-prayer. A third chalice of wine was poured 
out and drained, and the cups immediately filled again. 13) Heallel, 
~“praise!’’ With this all recite Psalm 115-118. Then 14) nirtsa, “de- 
“lighted.” After a final prayer of thanksgiving, all recline, drain the 
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fourth cup and all is over. Among the poorer classes it might be 
about 10 P. M. With the richer class it will be midnight. 
Practically this was only the opening of the real feast which was 
prolonged through the entire week. 
Joun Zevter, C. Ss. R. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 





The reason why Father Casey’s tired face brightened with a happy 
smile as he rapped at the class room door of the third grade girls, was 
simpy this: he expected a treat. Sister Elberta believed that faithful 
children of the Church should live according to the spirit of the 
Church—weep when she weeps and rejoice when she rejoices. That 
is why Sister Elberta prepared the children for all the feasts of the 
Church by an explanation so simple and striking that even the tiniest 
tot in the class could understand. Father Casey used to say that it 
profited him more than a meditation to drop into that class on any 
vigil and ask the children for an explanation of the morrow’s feast. 
But today was the beginning of Holy Week—the most solemn series 
of feasts in the whole Church’s year,—no wonder he expected a treat. 

The murmur that followed, “Good morning, Father,” was con- 
doned even by that perfect disciplinarian, sister Elberta, for she knew 
that it was a murmur of pleasure at the sight of the Priest whom the 
children loved. As soon as Father Casey took his place at the desk, 
they dropped quietly into their seats, and every girl in that room passed 
her hand over curls or ruffles or laces with a sort of is-my-hat-on- 
straight movement. How early in life they learn the art—these wily 
daughters of Eve! I was about to add that even saintly Sister Elberta 
shook out her veil into more graceful folds, but that was a rash judg- 
ment,—she was merely nodding her head at Nellie Carr who deftly 
took out the gum she had been chewing on the sly and pasted it under 
the desk for future unlawful use. 

“What feast do we celebrate tomorrow ?” 

“Spy Wednesday,” came the answering chorus. 

“Who can tell me why it is called Spy Wednesday ?” 

Every right hand in the room was raised. The Priest saw how 
anxious Eileen Curran was to show off the brand new green ribbons 
that decked her red hair, so out of sheer pity he called her; besides he 
knew the answer would be short, as Eileen did not shine in long 
answers. 
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“It is called Spy Wednesday,” said Eileen, “because the bad men 
were spying on Jesus to catch Him and kill Him.” 

* “Good; and what do we call the next day?” 

“Maundy Thursday,” repeated the chorus. 

“Bridget O’Rourke, why do we call it that?” 

“Because on that day the Kings of England used to distribute 
baskets of food to the poor. The old name for a basket was maund, 
and so they called it Maundy Thursday.” 

’ “Tell us, Bridget, what happended to Jesus on Maundy Thursday.” 

’ “On Maundy Thursday the Disciples followed Jesus around and 
didn’t hardly say a word all day, they felt so bad,—all except Judas.” 

‘ “Why did they feel bad?” 

’ “Because they heard Jesus tell the Blessed Virgin good bye the day 
before and say that He was going to Jerusalem to die. In the after- 
noon Jesus told St. Peter and St. John to go in town to Jerusalem and 
get the Paschal Supper ready.” 

- “What was the Paschal Supper.” 


“It was a religious service the Jews used to have to remind them- 
selves of the night God took them out of Egypt and drowned Pharaoh 
and his army in the Red Sea. This was the last time Jesus took supper 
with the Disciples and that is why it was called the Last Supper. When 
the Supper was over Jesus was so solemn and He looked at the Dis- 
ciples so tenderly that they knew that He was going to do something 
wonderful to show how much He loved them. Then He took a piece of 
bread and a cup or chalice of wine and looked up to heaven, and every- 
body was so quiet they would hardly breathe, and He changed that 
bread and wine into His own Body and Blood and gave it to His Dis- 
ciples. That was their First Holy Communion. After that He 
ordained them Priests and gave them and their successors power to 
change bread and wine into His Body and Blood just as He had done. 
During that time Judas slipped out and went to the Jews and said, 
‘How much will you give me and I'll betray Jesus.’ And they said, 
‘Thirty pieces of silver money.’ And Judas said, ‘All right.’ Some of 
the other Disciples didn’t make a very good First Communion because 
they were not devout,—they were thinking how to get money and other 
selfish thoughts instead of listening to what Jesus was saying to them. 
Sister says that sometimes we act the same way when we go to Holy 
Communion. It made Jesus very sad to think how badly the Disciples 
and we and other people receive Holy Communion, so He got up and 
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said, ‘Let us go.’ And they went out the north gate of the city and 
down along the valley of the Brook Cedron to the Garden of Olives, 
and Jesus was talking to the Disciples very lovingly all the way. After 
they were all in the garden He asked them to please sit up and wait for 
Him, and He went off a little ways to where an olive tree made a 
black shadow in the moonlight and knelt down. But they didn’t seem 
to care; they all fell asleep and left Him to suffer alone. Then His 
agony began; He saw that if He wanted to save us He wauld have to 
take all our sins upon Himself and suffer for them. And He saw all 
the horrid, frightful sins that every man, woman, and child would 
ever commit till the end of the world, and He hated sin so much that 
He didn’t want to take them upon Himself. He saw too the whips 
and the crown of thorns and the big nails and He knew how fright- 
fully they would hurt and He didn’t want to suffer them. And he 
asked God the Father if there was any other way to save us. But 
there wasn’t. So He said, ‘Father, if this chalice cannot pass away 
without I drink it, Thy will be done.’ But it was, O, such a struggle 
for Jesus to say that, that He fell right down with His face on the 
ground, and where the moon shone through the olive leaves you could 
see that He was sweating big drops of blood. 


“Then there was a lot of noise in the garden and all the Disciples 
jumped up and saw a crowd coming—soldiers and men with clubs and 
Judas was leading them. Judas said, ‘The man that I kiss is Jesus; 
hold Him tight so He can’t get away.’ And He kissed Jesus, and they 
arrested Him and took Him to a big room in a basement and took off 
His clothes and tied Him to a pillar and whipped Him as hard as they 
could until the whips made deep cuts all over His body. They kept on 
whipping into the cuts until the cuts got so deep that you could see the 
bones, and little pieces of His flesh would stick to the whips and fly 
around the room. And Jesus had to suffer all that because people 
commit immodest sins, which are called sins of the flesh. After a 
while they got so tired they quit. One of them cut the rope that tied 
Jesus to the pillar; but Jesus was so weak He couldn’t stand. He fell 
down on the stone floor in a pool of His own blood. When they got 
rested they kicked Him and made Him get up, then they said, ‘He 
called Himself a King. Let us give Him a royal robe and a crown.’ 
So they picked up an old ragged cloak from the floor, that the soldiers 
used to wipe their feet on, and wrapped it around Jesus, and it filled 
all His sores with dirt. After that they went out and pulled up some 
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bushes with big thorns on them and made a crown or hat and put it 
on Jesus and pushed it down with their iron gloves until the thorns 
struck His skull and they couldn’t push it any further. So they took a 
stick and hammered the thorns till the points of some of them came 
out over His eyes and over His ears, and some of them went clean 
through His skull and into His brain. Jesus would have died right 
there but He kept Himself alive by a miracle so He could suffer more 
for us. After blindfolding Him they hit Him in the mouth with a stick 
and said, ‘If you’re God and know everything, tell us who hit you.’ 
And some of them would go and spit right in His face. 


“Most of this happened after midnight Maundy Thursday night. 
Good Friday morning, about ten o'clock or so, they told Him to take 
His cross and carry it to Calvary. His shoulder was cut to the bone 
and the heavy cross pressed down into the sore and hurt like every- 
thing, and His eyes were full of blood so He could hardly see, and 
every once in a while His feet would get tangled up in His long coat, 
and He would fall, and the cross would fall on top of Him. Then 
they would kick Him and make Him get up and go on. The Blessed 
Virgin came to meet Him, and when she saw what they were doing to 
Him, it just broke her heart. When they got to the top of the hill 
they pulled off the clothes that were sticking to his sores and opened 
them all up again. Then they hammered big blunt nails through His 
right hand and His two feet, but His left hand wouldn’t reach far 
enough so they tied a rope around it and pulled it with all their might 
till they got it where they wanted it, then they nailed it there. Then 
they dug a deep hole and lifted up the cross with Jesus on it and let 
it fall into the hole with an awful jerk. They drove stakes around 
the cross and left Jesus hanging there and writhing like a poor worm 
when somebody has tramped on it. When He tried to rest His hands 
it hurt His feet so much more and when He tried to rest His feet it 
hurt His hands so much more. He was too weak to hold up His 
head , but if He leaned it on the side the thorns stuck in His shoulder, 
if He leaned it back against the cross they went deeper into His head. 
He was in such terrible pain that He thought, ‘Isn’t there anybody to 
comfort Me just a little bit?” He looked for His Disciples, but they 
had all run away except St. John; He looked at the people but they 
were cursing Him and making fun of Him; He looked at the Blessed 
Virgin but she was in such terrible anguish that it made Him feel 
worse to look at her; He looked up to heaven but God the Father had 
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abandoned Him. Jesus couldn’t stand any more; His heart broke, 
and—He—died. And Sister says it was our—our sins and—and—His 
love for us that made Him die.” 

Little Bridget had spoken faster and faster as she proceeded; her 
face burned like fire and her breath came quick and fast. When she 
reached the end of her story big tears were running down her cheeks. 
All the other children were very attentive and compassionate, and even 
the good Priest began to cough a little when there didn’t seem to be 
any reason for it, and everybody noticed a twitching about the corners 
of his mouth that looked queer in Father Casey. 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


THE MOMENT OF DEATH 





Supposing this were the moment of your death, the moment when 
you were entering upon your eternity—would you feel quite secure? 
Health and life make you careless, but that one moment will come 
and then you will wish you had been careful about your real interest, 
your eternity. But they will be idle wishes if you spend your life in 
scorning God and ruining your own soul. Why will you force that 
agony upon yourself? There is time to avoid it, and to spare yourself 
that woful moment. It will be wise for you at times to imagine that 
last fatal moment at hand. Imagine the last shadows falling around 
you, all this world slowly drifting from your sight; beside you the 
death-candle is flickering mournfully. In the light of that candle ex- 
amine your conscience. Then you may feel a prudent fear, and a 
gentle sorrow will steal over your heart, and you will take proper 
measures. One thing: be quick, do it at once, ere the whispering of 
grace is again stifled in the noise and distraction of earth. Is this not 
a holy season? , 

A certain saint used to go out to the cemetery and looking round 
upon the grave-stones would reflect: “If these persons would come 
back to life, how vastly different would they live now!” Yes indeed, 
they have passed through that terrible moment. But its terrors depend 
upon ourselves. They are our own making. God gives us another 
chance to drive away the horrors of the moment. We were ungrate- 
ful enough in the past, but His mercy is not yet exhausted and now 
invites us to square accounts again. Don’t abuse His mercy again. The 
day will come when you may rue it. Don’t put off everything till that 
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moment when the priest will say those awful words: “Depart from this 
world, christian soul.” You may then depart with all your present in- 
difference upon you, with all your heavy load of sins, and then woe 
betide you! You boast of your common sense and use it well in busi- 
ness matters; now, just for once, use it in the matter of your soul; 
choose the safer side; provide for eternity. See, Our Lord is the Good 
Shepherd. You may feel like the lost sheep; but that is just the sheep 
He is seeking; so come to Him again. 

Don’t you remember that scene in the Gospel where the owner of 
the garden comes to the barren fig tree and curses it: “For three years 
we have labored and it brings no fruit, let us cut it down and cast it 
into the fire.’ Now think of your own soul. How many years Our 
Lord has so patiently waited for you, and waited to see what fruit you 
would bring Him. And what fruit came? Perhaps only sins; sins of 
every sort, sin after sin, no matter how deeply they pained Him, yet 
ever the same sins. Perhaps He too was beginning to think: now it is 
time to cut down that tree and cast it into hell. Only the mercy of the 
Sacred Heart pleaded for pardon and spared you. Now be generous. 

St. ALpHonsus Licuort. 


Jar one chord, the harp is silent ; move one stone, the arch is shattered ; 
One small clarion-cry of sorrow bids an armed host awake. 
One dark cloud can hide the sunlight; loose one string, the pearls are 
scattered ; 
Think one thought, a soul may perish ; say one word, a heart may break, 
—Adelaide Ann Proctor. 


Say not ’twas on dread Calvary’s mountain top, 
And in the broad and glaring _ 
Of noonday sun; 
With hooting rabble round 
To show 
The Holy One despite. 
No, no, but in this guilty breast, alone— 
God of my love, how could I dare!— 
The deed was done. 
Ye angels, look upon this heart; 
Ye know 
I crucified Him there. 


—Catholic World. 
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HER CONFIDENCE REWARDED 


It was on a cold, rainy night in the month of November. I was 
lying on my bed, tossing from side to side, trying in vain to fall asleep. 
As I listened to the howling of the wind, and the pattering of the rain 
and sleet against my window, I thought: “This would be a bad night 
for a sick call.” At that time I was stationed in one of our large 
parishes, and night sick calls were a usual occurrence. About 11:30 
o’clock I heard footsteps out on the sidewalk, then a hasty running up 
the steps which led to the entrance of our monastery. Two or three 
hurried rings at the door bell, and I knew that someone had to leave 
his cozy bed and go out into the stormy night. Another impatient ring, 
and immediately afterwards I heard distinctly the click of the lock 
which opened the door that led to the entrance of the rectory. Then 
there were a few mumbled sounds. After a few moments the creaking 
of the stairway told me that the Brother was coming to the second 
floor where I lived. Now there were muffled foot steps along the 
corridor, a pause, and then a knock at my door. When I answered, 
the Brother Porter opened it and said: 

“Be quick Father, old Mrs. Newman is very sick and not expected 
to live.” 

I dressed as quickly as I could, took everything necessary for the 
administration of the Last Sacraments, and, with the person who had 
been sent to call me, I went out into the stormy night. After a quarter 
of an hour’s walk we arrived at the house of the dying woman. When 
I entered the sick room, I saw at a glance that she had not long to live. 
She had led a saintly life, and, though eighty-two years of age, came 
to Mass every morning and received Holy Communion three times a 
week, which in those days was considered frequent. 


“Father I am going to my reward,” she said when IJ entered the 
room ; “my hours are numbered.” 

I realized the truth of her words, gave her the last consolations of 
our holy faith and prepared her for the meeting with her Eternal 
Judge. After the Sacraments were administered she said with tears 
in her eyes: 

“Now Father, I am ready to go; there is but one wish that I would 
desire to see fulfilled before I die.” 
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I asked her what this wish might be, and she answered, with the 
tears trickling down her wrinkled cheeks: 

“The conversion of my boy. You know his story well, and you 
know how I have prayed for him these many years that he might re- 
turn to his duties.” 

As a young man of sixteen years, through evil associates, her son 
drifted away from the faith of his fathers and for almost thirty long 
years he had not received the Sacraments. The sorrow he caused his 
dear old mother can only be understood by a mother who has a way- 
ward son. During those many years she prayed for him daily, know- 
ing that God would eventually hear her prayer. 

“However,” she continued, “perhaps I am not worthy of this con- 
solation. I am resigned to God’s holy Will. If He deems fit not to 
grant me this favor before I die, may His holy Will be done. I will 
not lose confidence in Him. I know that my prayer will be heard, even 
though it be when I am dead and gone.” 

What beautiful sentiments of humility and confidence, so necessary 
when we pray to God! The good woman died early that morning and 
her last words were a prayer for her wayward son. 

Two months later to the very day, I had another sick call, and when 
I came to the place to which I was directed, I found a strong, powerful 
man, about 46 years of age, battling with that dread disease, pneumonia. 
He was struggling hard against death, but, powerful though he was, 
his struggles were in vain. I had never seen the man, and upon inquiry 
about him, was told that he was the son of the good old mother whom 
I had prepared for death two months before. 


“Father,” said the sick man when I took his hand, “I have a strange 
presentiment that I am going to die. I have not been a good Catholic, 
but I do not wish to appear before my God as I now am.” 

He told me what I already knew, how he had drifted away, how 
his good mother had warned him, pleaded with him, and how fervent- 
ly she had prayed for him that he might return. Her prayers were 
about to be answered. He made his confession with tears of con- 
trition, and was reconciled with his God. After receiving the last 
Sacraments he lived two days more, and during that time prepared 
most fervently for the end. His mother’s dying words were fulfilled: 
“When I am dead and gone, God will hear my prayer.” Her confidence 
had been rewarded. 

P. M. Brecenzer, C. Ss. R. 
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UNCLE STANHOPE TAKES A HAND 
IN THE GAME 





*Twas evening. The glorious June moon was now at the full, and 
beauteous was the dancing lake, clothed with moonlight as a garment. 
’Twas delightful to gaze upon the silent trees or the great rose-garden 
on the hill, sleeping under the spell of her enchantment. We prom- 
enaded on the terrace above the flowers, and each had his reflection to 
make on the transcendent beauty of the scene. 

“Its too bad,” said the missionary, “that we have no poet, or artist, 
to catch this scene and house it upon the immortal page or canvas, for 
our future delight.” ‘Too bad, indeed,” we all echoed. 

The bell rang for silence, and each went his way for the night. The 
next day was clear and lovely, and when I saw Father Johnson carry- 
ing a large can of gasoline down to the boat-house and, trudging on his 
heels an important-looking personage in overalls, I supected that there 
was a picnic on the program. About a half-hour later I saw a group 
of ascetical-looking students with hampers of provisions going the same 
way, and my suspicions became certainty, when I saw the beautiful 
little launch under full power gracefully rounding out to the South. 
How glorious is the time of youth, when all the future is clothed in 
rainbow hues, when the heart beats high with the anticipation of 
pleasures to come! Alas! Alas! How often these pleasures like Dead 
Sea-fruit crumble to ashes in our grasp! I spent my day at home 
watching the birds and flowers and dipping from time to time in a 
book I was reading. About five p. m. I strolled down to the boat-house 
and found the missionary with breviary in hand gazing pensively out 
over the sparkling water. In a little while we heard the sound of dis- 
tant song. 

“It’s the picnickers returning,” said the missionary. 

Soon the little launch hove in sight, and Father Johnson was stand- 
ing in shirt sleeves beating time. The music sounded very sweet float- 
ing in over the water. When the boat touched, Father Johnson came 
running with excitement, triumph beaming on his features. 

“Look,” he cried, “what I caught.” 


A magnificent bass about sixteen inches long. We congratulated 
him. 


“T’ll be back presently”, he said, as he went off in a flurry to give his 
catch to the cook. He had reason to be proud, for it was the largest 
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of the season. He soon returned and throwing himself in the corner, 
with his back against one of the large pine uprights, heaved a great 
sigh. 

“Tired?” said the Missionary. 

“No, not exactly,” replied Father Johnson, “just relieved to get into 
this cozy corner, and enjoy this ‘dolce far niente’.” 


“You went off so quick, last night when the bell rang,” said the 


Missionary, “I had no time to make an engagement with you. What 
was your hurry?” 


“Oh! I had something to do.” 

“What in the world could you have had to do at that hour of the 
night ?” 

“Writing something.” 

“O, I see, letters?” 

“No, not letters. O, well, if you will have it, I was writing poetry.” 

“Poetry!” we both exclaimed in one verse, “poetry!” “You write 
poetry ?” 

The Missionary looked at me and I at him, and we both burst out 
laughing. 

“Well, that’s a surprise. I didn’t know that you ever mounted 
Pegasus,” I said. 

“Sometimes,” said Father Johnson, “but my flights are not very 
high”—this, with modest, down cast eyes. 

“Have you got that effusion with you?” said the Missionary. “Let 
us hear it.” 

“Yes,” said Father Johnson, “I have it”; and he pulled a note book 
out of his pocket, from which he extracted a piece of paper nicely 
folded. 


“Don’t expect too much” he said, as he spread the paper on his 
knee. : 
“We won’t expect much,” said the Missionary, just a little sarcastic. 
Father Johnson began to read: 


LUNA, 
“TI wot not I was fair, 
Until I bent o’er yon bright lake, 
My burning thirst to slake. 
And gazing in its limpid eyes 
I saw, to my intense surprise, 
The glint of stars and blue of skies. 
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And there, I knew, my shining face 
By wavelets multiplied apace 
Built up to Heaven a golden stair.” 

As Father Johnson proceeded, the Missionary and I looked at each 
other in growing surprise. 

“Bravo, bravo!” cried the Missionary, when Father Johnson con- 
cluded. “Splendid! just what happened last night. I saw it—a 
golden stairway up to Heaven. You have truly enshrined that lovely 
sight on the immortal page. Accept my felicitations.” 

And rising he uncovered his head, and made a deep bow to Father 
Johnson who blushed and looked away. Then folding his paper and 
replacing it between the leaves of his note book, he said nonchalantly: 

“What about Uncle Stanhope? He’s a new one come to light.” 

“Yes,” replied the Missionary, “a new character has made his en- 
trance on the stage of my story, and a fine one, too, a gentleman of 
the old school. ‘Sans peur et sans reproche’. 


I. 

Just as I said, Uncle Stanhope Longford Moriarity was a gentleman 
of the old school. His hands were hardened by honest toil, and he 
ordinarily wore corduroy; but his heart was gold, all gold, and as 
tender as a woman’s. His honest eyes were as clear and bright as an 
eagle’s. Of his generosity there was no end. He would share his last 
crust with you, and do it with the air of a prince. He loved fair Erin, 
as a child loves its mother, and could grow marvellously eloquent when 
speaking of her beauties, or her wrongs. When a boy he had spent 
a whole summer on the Lakes of Killarney, sailing in and out of their 
enchanting coves and inlets, and wandering over their fairy islets, and 
he never tired descanting on their beauty. His best song was ‘Killar- 
ney’, and the entire family, with one voice, agreed that they had never 
heard any one sing it with such feeling and enthusiasm. He was an 
out and out Catholic, and no mean opponent when it came to contro- 
versy. In his small, but choice library, there were four books which 
he called the “pillars of the house.” “The Travels of an Irish Gentle- 
man in Search of a Religion,” by Moore, “The Genius of Christianity,” 
by Chateaubriand, “Protestantism and Catholicity, Compared in their 
Effects on the Civilization of Europe,” by Balmes, “Memoirs of Ser- 
vice Afloat,” by Semmes. He read these four books so much, I believe, 
he practically knew them by heart. With these four books, he could 
stand like Scott’s hero and say: 
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“Come one, come all, this rock shall fly, 
From it’s firm base, as soon as I.” 
“Yes, indeed,” broke in Father Johnson enthusiastically, “if every 
Catholic knew those four books by heart, it would be a good thing for 
them and the Church.” 


Woe to the Protestant preacher or layman who fell under the 
withering fire of Uncle Stanhope’s battery of facts. At home his life 
was very simple, just a gentleman farmer’s life. In the South you 
would call him a “planter”. There were six hundred and fifty-nine 
acres in his plantation. Most of it was in cotton and corn. But he had 
large meadows deep in grass for his numerous cows, horses, mules, 
sheep, and pigs. Of chickens, geese, ducks, and turkeys there was 
simply no end. His large, rambling frame dwelling was one story 
with four large rooms divided by a spacious hallway and with ver- 
andahs front and back. The sweeping gable roof ran down over the ver- 
andahs which gave a great attic, the receptacle of multitudinous non- 
descripts. The extensive, closely cropped lawn was shaded by great 
oaks, two of which were literally covered with luxuriant Virginia 
creepers. All around, everywhere in the vicinity, stood towering pine 
trees through which the wind sighed day and night; and at their bases 
an ever deepening carpet of pine-needles. The plantation was well 
named Pine Grove. Here Willie had spent more than one summer, 
and under Uncle Stanhope’s tutelage had become an expert hunter, an 
unerring shot, with a considerable knowledge of woodcraft, a fine 
swimmer, and a horseman par excellence. True, he had bitten the dust 
a few times, but he had learned all about horses, and the only way a 
horse could get him off was to lie down and roll. The entire family 
had spent two summers out there. Uncle Stanhope had simply moved 
out, with his traps, to another house on the property, and left the 
whole house to them. And glorious vacations they were. No one 
enjoyed them more than Uncle Stanhope himself, chaperoning the 
young ladies on their long rides cross country. What fun it was to 
throw aside all conventionality, to get close to nature, to eat corn from 
the cob roasted in the ashes with the shucks on. And the corn-pone 
and sweet ’taters with the syrup oozing out! And such days putting 
up tomatoes and fruit! And the glorious picnics at Jigg’s Mill where 
the water foam-laced brawls over the rocks and thunders down over 
the high dam! And then, the candy-pulls, in the long summer evenings, 
when some of the neighbors would ride over, and Uncle Stanhope 
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would get out his banjo and sing “Joe Bowers” and the old darky 
melodies, by the light of the soft Southern moon, while all night long 
the mocking birds would carol in the crape-myrtles and the cicadas 
chant their eternal chorus. So, Uncle Stanhope was no stranger in 
the Maloney home and the latch string was always out for him. 
After the unloading of Uncle Stanhope’s wagon, Willie slipped off to 
school, but the constantly recurring visions of shoats, pumpkins, tur- 
keys, and ’possums came between him and his books, and his record for 
the month went down about twenty per cent, poor boy. 

’Twas now Monday. Christmas-day this year fell on Saturday. 
The Christmas vacation was to begin on Thursday. Uncle Stanhope 
took his large suit-case, with his best clothes, up to his room and 
spread the clothes on the bed to air, and get the wrinkles out of his 
“biled” shirts. He took his dress-suit, a black broad-cloth to a tailor 
to have it pressed, as he feared the girls or Aunt Chloe would iron the 
creases in the sides. He purchased a new pair of vici-kids, a pair of 
black kid gloves, and then dropped into a barber-shop to have himself 
“dolled up” as he said. Uncle Stanhope knew that the Maloney home 
was a great rendezvous for company and he didn’t want to have the 
family feel ashamed of their “country uncle”. 

The dinner that evening was bright and jolly. There were many 
questions to be asked and answered. Uncle Stanhope kept them all 
in roars of laughter with his quaint sayings, his bonmots, and his narra- 
tion of events out on the plantation. Towards the end of the meal 
Grace said: 

“Uncle Stanhope, I accepted an invitation for you and myself to 
dine out tomorrow night.” 

“You did? Where, pray?” 

“Next door, at Mrs. Schneiderhahn’s.” 

Here Willie sniffed. 


“She was so anxious to have you come and meet Miss Queen, I 
simply couldn’t refuse,” hastily pursued Grace, looking uneasily at 
Willie. 

“Well, I guess I’m caught,” replied Uncle Stanhope. “It wouldn’t 
be gallant to turn down a lady, but I hope it will not be one of those 
stiff, formal affairs, where everybody opens their mouth by clock work. 
You know I’m nothing but an old simple farmer. A good dish of 
mush and milk and plenty of it, with a big spoon, suits me better than 
fricasseed chicken with those fancy paper pantlets on.” 
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All laughed heartily. 


“O, you needn’t worry,” said Grace, “there’ll be no great formality. 
Marguerite (I mean Mrs. Schneiderhahn) is quite simple in her ways 
too.” 


“Who is this Miss Queen I’m to meet, and why am I to meet her?” 
said Uncle Stanhope. 

“Why, she’s a real swell lady, quite well educated, a trained nurse 
at the Sister’s Infirmary, sings beautifully in our choir, and is a rabid 
Prohibitionist.” 

“Why, she’s some pumpkins, isn’t she,” said Uncle Stanhope. “I 
dread meeting such people.” 

“You'd better be careful, Uncle Stanhope,” said Anne smiling, “and 
not capitulate to Miss Queen’s charms.” 

“What use?” said Mrs. Maloney, “her heart is already set on Karl.” 

“True,” said Grace indifferently, “they’ll very likely be married.” 

“O ho!” said Willie, 

“Why not, Willie?” said Uncle Stanhope. 

“Well,—because—you see”—began Willie, when Grace hurriedly 
rose from the table and exclaimed: 

“Father, we have choir practice tonight. Please excuse me.” 

“OQ, we're all through,” said Mr. Maloney,—and thus Willie’s 
speech was nipped in the bud. 

“Heavens!” thought Grace, “I wonder if that little scamp was 
going to blurt that out. I’m living over a volcano.” 

Willie made great eyes at Grace, as they met in the hallway after- 
wards. 

“What you skeert about?” he said. “See this?” and he held that 
dollar up between two fingers, winked, then vanished, leaving Grace 
wondering. 

Grace and Patrick went to choir practice soon after dinner. After 
eight, company came, and shortly down came Uncle Stanhope in a new 
suit of grey. With his courtly manners, stories, and brilliant repartee 
he was quite the lion of the evening. When Grace and Patrick re- 
turned later, there were music and singing, and after the company had 
departed, night prayer being said, the young people went off to bed 
leaving Mr. and Mrs. Maloney with Uncle Stanhope chatting about 
all kinds of things to all hours. When Uncle Stanhope retired to 
his room, I must confess, his curiosity had been somewhat aroused 


concerning Miss Queen, and he was even beginning to look forward 
to Marguerite’s dinner party. 
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“Yes,” said Father Johnson, “these old bachelors try to appear in- 

different, but they’re on the qui vive all: the same.” 
II. 

“We're going to have company to dinner tomorrow,” said Mar- 
guerite to Karl, that evening, “and I want you to come home early.” 

Karl made a wry face. 

“Who is it?” he said indifferently. 

“Miss Queen is to be here,” replied Marguerite. 

Karl made a wryer face. 

“Well, for my part, mother, I can’t see what you find in that lady 
to interest you so much.” 

“T like her honesty and fearlessness,” replied Marguerite. “She 
calls a spade a spade. But, there are two more coming,” pursued 
Marguerite, “Grace Maloney and her Uncle Stanhope. Do you know 
him ?” 

“T should say I do. He’s one of my best customers.” Karl bright- 
ened up considerably. 

The little town of Warwick on the I. C. R. R. in the grand old 
state of Mississippi, was the birthplace of Charlotte Aberdeen Queen. 
Her father was English, her mother Scotch, and both were converts 
and good practical Catholics. Methodists and Baptists predominate 
in Warwick. There was only a handful of Catholics, and they had 
Mass once a month from a little French priest who had charge of 
three counties. Charlotte went to the public school with the Methodist 
and Baptist children and after finishing was sent for three years to the 
Woman’s College, a Methodist institution at Oxford, Mississippi, where 
she listened to lectures by the Professors of the State University. 
They used to call her “the smart little Catholic gal,” because one day 
she got up mad in the history class and told them the truth about 
Martin Luther. As Marguerite said, “she called a spade a spade.” 
After graduation she took the Normal course and became a teacher 
and taught a country school for five years. 

Still, for her opportunities she was a good Catholic, but per- 
meated with Puritanical ideas. From the day she had seen a prominent 
and brilliant young man staggering drunk on the streets of Warwick 
she had been an ardent Prohibitionist, had been present at many anti- 
saloon meetings, and even made some acrimonious speeches against 
saloons. She was an ardent Southerner and proud of the fact that 
Jeff Davis had lived in Mississippi. Each year, during vacation she 
made it a point to make a pilgrimage to beautiful Beauvoir on the 
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Mexican Gulf and drink in the yarns of the old soldiers about the “lost 
cause”. In this she and Uncle Stanhope were a unit, for he thought 
that the sun rose and set on Jeff Davis, Robert E. Lee, and Stonewall 
Jackson. 

Tuesday morning the sun rose bright and beautiful, and during the 
day things took their ordinary course, but about five-thirty p. m. Uncle 
Stanhope and Grace might have been seen going down the front steps, 
on their way to Schneiderhahn’s. Karl had come home early, and now, 
in evening dress, sat in his den idly running his fingers over the keys 
of the piano. Miss Queen had come in only a few moments before, 
dressed elegantly in a tailor-made suit of lavender color. She posi- 
tively looked quite distinguished. Karl had shaken her slender gloved 
hand with gentlemanlike urbanity, and Marguerite had taken her off 
immediately to her own rooms. But Karl was waiting for some one 
else, listening, as you sometimes see a faithful dog, one ear pointing 
front, the other rear, for his master’s footfall. When the expected 
ring came, Karl rose quickly and swung open the door. He greeted 
the new comers with effusive cordiality. 

“Miss Grace, you’re very welcome. Mother has been in a fidget 
all day getting ready for her distinguished guests.” 

“It’s a pleasure, for me to give her the pleasure,” laughed Grace. 
“You know my Uncle Stanhope?” 

“Indeed I do,” replied Karl giving Uncle Stanhope’s hand a hearty 
shake. At that moment Marguerite appeared and after welcoming her 
guests she took possession of Grace, while Karl, tapping Uncle Stan- 
hope on the shoulder, led him into his den. 

“Put your things here, Mr. Moriarity,” he said, “this is my sanc- 
tum, no one is allowed here but men.” 

And opening a small wall-cupboard he produced a bottle of “Old 
Kentucky Rye”, the best from Nelson County and two small whiskey 
glasses. 

“Let us take a smile before dinner,” he said. “How many fingers?” 

“Only one for me,” said Uncle Stanhope, “you know I don’t in- 
dulge much in alcoholic liquors.. Lemonade is my drink at home.” 

“All right,” said Karl, “I take three, you know that’s the regulation 
Turner dose.” Then taking a pint bottle of White Rock he opened it 
and pushed it toward Uncle Stanhope with the remark, “wash it down 
with that.” 

Uncle Stanhope glanced around the room. Noticing which Karl 
said: “This is my den where I commune with choice spirits,” smiling 
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and waving his hand toward the library case and cupboard. “Here I 
entertain my best friends.” 

“Then, I may consider myself honored,” said Uncle Stanhope bow- 
ing. 

“The honor is all mine,” replied Karl. ‘“There’s my piano, my 
music and my violin, and here are some of the books I love to read,” 
and throwing open the doors of the book-case he displayed a choice 
selection of English writers and one shelf of German authors. Uncle 
Stanhope saw a well-fingered set of Shakespeare, Poe’s poems, stories 
and essays, Addison, Kipling, Lowell, Emerson, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, and many others. 

“What’s this?” said Uncle Stanhope picking up a delapidated look- 
ing old book in the corner. “The Path which led a Protestant Lawyer 
into the Catholic Church.” 

“O that,” said Karl slightly confused, “just an old book a friend 
loaned me.” 

Then Karl began pointing out his curiosities. Uncle Stanhope was 
closely examining a rusty old flintlock. 

“Where did you get this,” he said. 

“That” said Karl, “was used by Captain Miles Standish. Came 
over in the Mayflower. I paid five dollars for it.” 

“O piffle!” said Uncle Stanhope, “I'll get you a car load of them 
for ten cents apiece.” 

Just then the bell rang for dinner. 

“Come,” said Karl, “the ladies will be awaiting us.” 

And so they were, as Karl led the way into the dining room. 

“Miss Queen” said Grace, “let me present my Uncle Stanhope 
Moriarity.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Moriarity,” said Miss Queen loftily, ex- 
tending her long, slender hand. 

Her manner wasn’t lost on Uncle Stanhope. 

“And I,” he said, “am more than pleased to meet Miss Queen”— 
with the emphasis on Queen. 

Uncle Stanhope had courtly manners when he wanted to use them, 
and the Irishman’s facility of laying it on thick. 

“Mr. Moriarity, will you kindly ask the blessing,” said Marguerite. 

“Certainly.” All blessed themselves except Karl, but he lowered 
his head while Uncle Stanhope asked the blessing. 


Note: In the May Liguorian: “The Dinner Party.” 
W. T. Bonn, C. Ss R. 
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PORTERHOUSE OR LIVER? 





Two men entered a butcher shop on Sunday morning. 

“Five pounds of porterhouse steak,” said one, “and send it up to 
the house at once.” 

The butcher took down the order, and bade his patron a smiling 
good morning. 

“Ten cents’ worth of liver,” said the other. Then he picked up the 
little bundle, rudely thrown towards him on the counter, and slunk 
away. . 

The latter was a “drinking man,” and the former was the proprietor 
of the saloon where he spent his weekly wages. 


WAS SHE THINKING OF MARRIAGE? 





St. Francis Borgia was one day walking in the garden with his fav- 
orite sister. They were speaking of a weighty subject—the choice of a 
state in life. Suddenly the Saint turned to his sister, and said: 

“And for yourself, what do you contemplate? The married state?” 

She seemed to pay no heed to his question, but stooping over a 
flower bed, she plucked one of the fairest roses, and began to praise its 
wondrous beauty of color and form and perfume. Then she asked: 

“Who made this thing of beauty? Who gave it the form and hue 
that render it so pleasing and attractive?” 

“God,” came the answer. 

“My brother,” she said, “I will accept no bridegroom but one who 
is able to make my soul as beautiful as God has made this flower.” 

A few months later she was a happy member of the strict order of 
barefooted Carmelite Nuns in the eity of Candia. 





The weaver wove till all was dark, 
And long ere morning bent and bowed 
Above his work, with fingers stark, 
And made, nor knew he made, a shroud. 
—Aubrey de Vere. 
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WHO WILL ROLL US BACK THE STONE 





Dead in sin, you are invited to share in Christ’s Resurrection. His 
minister is ready to speak the words of Absolution that will call your 
soul forth from the tomb to a new supernatural life. One thing only 
is required, that you sincerely promise “to sin no more”. Yow hestitate. 
You know the almost irresistible power of the temptation which solicits 
you to commit that sin. You know what it was in the past; you know 
what it will be in the future. And, thinking only of your own weak- 
ness, forgetting the ever-ready assistance of your God, you say in your 
discouragement: ‘Who will roll us back the stone, for it is very 
great?” 

So'too said the holy women whom Jesus had chosen to be the first 
witnesses to His Resurrection. They knew well—at least human pru- 
dence told them—that it was madness for them to go to embalm the 
Saviour’s body since they could not so much as move the mighty stone 
that closed the tomb. But with faith and trust that somehow God 
would help when His help was needed most, they pushed bravely on. 

Imitate their example, and when at length you come face to face 
with that temptation that looms up so formidable on the horizon of the 
future, you will find, like the holy women, that it has been rolled away 
by angel hands. 


MAKE MOTHER SMILE 





A current writer who claims to have observed much, gives the fol- 
lowing hint to young women and “tip” to young men: 

“T have never seen a girl that was unfaithful to her mother that 
ever came to be worth a one-eyed button to her husband. It is the law 
of God. It isn’t exactly in the Bible, but it is written in the miserable 
lives of many unfortunate homes. I am speaking for the boys this 
time. When any of you boys come across a girl, who, with a face full 
of roses, meets you at the door, saying: ‘I can’t come just yet; wait 
about thirty minutes, for I have to help mother with the dishes’—you 
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wait for that girl. Sit right down on the door step and wait for her, 
because some other fellow may come along and carry her off, and right 
there you lose an angel.” —Rock Church Calendar. 


HOME SPIRIT 





Is the Home-Spirit all that you would wish to see it in your family? 
Are husband and wife loving and trustful, helpful and patient towards 
each other? Are the children obedient and respectful towards their 
parents? In a word, is there some hidden well-spring of happiness in 
your home which neither poverty nor sickness can dry up? 

If not, then let me make a suggestion. Throw out those half-nude 
specimens of pagan art which pollute the walls of your parlor, and set 
up in their place the picture of the Sacred Heart. For one of the 
twelve promises made by Our Divine Saviour to Blessed Margaret 
Mary, was the following: “I will bless every place where a picture of 
My Heart shall be set up and honored.” 


“NOMEN CHRISTIANUM DELENDUM” 





“The Christian Name must be destroyed from the earth!” Such was 
the motto of the pagan persecutors. But the very capitol of Christianity 
was built over their despised and scattered ashes. 

“Crush the impious one!” howled Voltaire, referring to the Church, 
Christ’s Mystical Body. But Voltaire has long ago been summoned to 
give an account of this blasphemy before the judgment seat of Al- 
mighty God, leaving 272 millions of Catholics still “uncrushed.” 

“Legislate her out of existence!” has been the slogan of the Masonic 
governments of Europe in recent years. And yet the Church is grow- 
ing so rapidly that the present Pope, during the few years that he has 
sat on the chair of Peter, has found it necessary to create 146 new 
dioceses or quasi-dioceses, and, of the 1437 living Bishops, 746 were 
appointed by him. 

How much fruitless labor the enemies of the Church would spare 
themselves if they would but reflect that Our Divine Saviour was in 
earnest when He said: “Behold I am with you all days. . . . The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against her !” 
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GOD DELIVERED THEM UP TO SHAMEFUL AFFECTIONS 





St. Paul, speaking of the pagans of ancient Rome, says: “Who 
changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the 
creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed forever. For this 
cause God delivered them up to shameful affections.” 

This same fearful curse has fallen upon the pagans and half-pagans 
of today. See how He permits wilfully childless wives to lavish the 
sacred affections of motherhood upon dumb brutes. In Hyde Park, 
London, there is a cemetery in which some five hundred dogs, cats, 
monkeys, etc., have been tearfully and reverently interred. Each grave 
is marked with a marble slab “Sacred to the Memory of—.” We give 
a few of the touching (?) inscriptions carved on these tombstones: 
“He is not dead but sleepeth.” “To one who will never be forgotten.” 
“We shall meet again.” “The sun that dawned upon our life has set.” 


CO-EDS 





The daily press of Jan. 28, tells of a boy of 14 and a girl of the 
same age, attending an Indiana public school, who eloped to St. Louis. 
They would have been married had they not been arrested by the first 
policeman whom they met. They admitted that they had planned the 
elopement during recess. 


A CENTRE OF DISTURBANCE 





A daily paper of one of our university towns has been making a 
study of the students. In the ranks, it says, are “young revolutionists 
from every corner of Europe. The university boasts of a nihilist club, 
as well as a socialist club, and ‘sabotage’ is heard on the campus twice 
as frequently as Cicero.” The president of the institution himself de- 
fines a university as “a center of disturbance.” 

The taxpayers who support the university were surprised and not a 
little pained at all this. Why should they be surprised? Does it not 
follow as the strictest logical consequence from education without God? 
In that university there are professors who are open atheists. When 
a young man’s belief in a future life and an all-seeing Judge have been 
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destroyed, why should he not embrace socialism, nihilism, or any other 
ism that appeals to his passing fancy or satisfies his passions? 


A MENACE THAT IS NOT A MENACE 





Persecution is good for the Church of God. It makes stronger 
Catholics; they love their holy faith more after they have suffered 
something for it. It makes more intelligent Catholics; they take 
greater pains to know and understand the truths of their holy religion 
in order to be able to give a reason for the faith that is in them. Per- 
secution is good for the Church of God. It cuts off dead and con- 
tagion-bearing members; the parent stock is healthier and more vigor- 
ous after they have been pruned away. Persecution is good for the 
Church of God. It brings new members into the fold. At all times 
“the blood of martyrs is the seed of Christians”; the patient suffering 
of every child of the Church brings the grace of conversion to many 
that are wandering in the darkness and the shadow of death. 

The filth-reeking sheet published in Aurora, Missouri, is persecu- 
tion of the Church of God, and therefore it is not a menace but a 
blessing. True, it is persecution of a more vile and repulsive type 
than that inflicted upon the early Christians, and consequently more 
difficult for noble natures to bear—but their reward will be all the 
more glorious. 

“T have four times as many converts,” said a Missionary to us a 
few days ago, “in places where the Menace is widely circulated as in 
places where it is not. Last winter I gave a mission in a place where 
two agents of the Menace had been working for months. There were 
only two Catholic families in the town, yet I had a full church every 
night, and when I left there were four entire families and individual 


members of several other families taking instructions in order to be- 
come Catholics.” 


A SERMON FROM RENO 





A Reno judge! We all know what meaning that word has (or had) 
before the world—‘“a human machine for the rapid untying of mar- 
riage knots!” Well, a Reno Judge preaches a sermon on the duties of 
Christian man and wife! The sermon is short. He merely says: 
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“The great majority of couples seeking divorce were childless.” He 
leaves us to draw the moral, which is patent, viz.: “The man and 
woman who are bound together for no other end than the gratification 
of animal passion are loosely bound indeed.” 


A PREVENTIVE BETTER THAN A REMEDY 





The stage is bad for morals, but the dark auditorium is worse. 
Those who gloat over the destruction of innocence know this, and they 
profit by their knowledge, as is clear from the records of the criminal 
courts where we find that vast numbers of unfortunates date the be- 
ginning of their downfall to the dark auditorium of the moving picture 
show. 

The Mayor of Pittsburgh, realizing that his high office brings with 
it a grave responsibility for the morals of his people, has given strict. 


orders that men and women be separated in moving picture shows 
throughout the city. 


DETECTIVE, PRIEST, AND PRISONER 





A Priest visited Anthony Petras in the jail where he was confined 
on suspicion of murder. While they were speaking a detective lay 
hidden in a closet, only two feet away, listening to all that was said. 
This detective was guilty of an outrage. In the name of religion, 
honor, and morality, we condemn his action. The secrecy of the Con- 
fessional is inviolable according to the divine, natural, and human law. 
It does more for the prevention of crime than all the spying and 
shadowing in the world. Shall we allow this secrecy to be violated 


through petty professional pride or the desire of a miserable money 
reward? 


VIEWS OF MATRIMONY 





Matrimony is a serious and sacred thing. Such at least is the view 
of our Divine Saviour; it is not, however, the view of those who tie 
knots for money in Crown Point, Indiana. If it were, the train that 
pulled into the town, Sunday night, Feb. 7, would not have contained 


three eloping couples, all of whom were duly (?) married before mid- 
night. 
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ESCAPED NUN 





Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, of Washington, loves the court. First she 
went to court to be separated from her husband, next she went to court 
to be united to her daughter. The daughter had already, on account 
of her conversion to the Catholic faith, suffered ten years of persecu- 
tion at the hands of her mother. As soon as, according to the records 
of the county clerk, she came of age, she entered a convent. But the 
mother dug up an old record somewhere to prove that the girl was 
only eighteen and consequently took her out on a writ of habeas corpus. 
This is the sole foundation of the latest “escaped Nun” thriller. 


NATHAN PUBLICY INSULTED THE POPE 





Ernest Nathan, while Mayor of Rome, in the infamous speech de- 
livered at the breach of Porta Pia, Sept. 20, 1910, went out of his way 
to heap public insult on the Holy Father. Hundreds of thousands of 
Catholics from all parts of the world protested against the outrage. 
Now this same Nathan has been selected to represent the Italian 
Government at the San Francisco Exposition. Let us spare the Holy 
Father the pain of seeing this scoundrel feted and honored by America 
—America so dear to the heart of Pius X. All the Catholic societies 
of the country are determined to prevent this insult. Join with them. 
Bring up the matter in the next meeting of your society or sodality. 
Let all the members sign a protest and mail it to the Secretary of the 
Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. 


It is vanity to seek perishing riches and to trust in them. Vanity 
also it is to court honors and to lift one’s self high. Vanity it is to 
follow the desires of the flesh, and to desire that for which hereafter 
there must be a heavy penalty. Vanity it is to wish a long life, and 
to take little pains to lead a good life. Vanity it is to attend only to 
the present life, and not to look forward to the things that are to come. 


—Thomas a Kempis. 





ORCHOMENUS AND CALVARY 





We read in ancient history that when Sylla saw his troops about to 
give way before the overpowering onslaught of Archelaus on the field 
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of Orchomenus, he sprang from his horse, snatched a standard from 
the bearer, and rushing with it into the midst of the enemy cried out: - 
“Here, comrades, I intend to die; but for you, when asked where you 
left your general, remember it was at Orchomenus!” The soldiers, 
moved by his speech and example, returned to their ranks and trans- 
formed an ignoble defeat into a glorious victory. 

So too our Leader: “Here, friends, I intend to die; and as for you, 
when asked where you left your Captain, remember that it was on the 
hill of Calvary!” And yet how few of us are moved by His heroic 
words to stand by Him to bleed and die for the triumph of the cross. 


THE SAFETY OF YOUR CHILDREN 





The girl students of the University of Illinois were unofficially re- 
quested to observe the following rules: 

“Strolling on the south campus or other unfrequented places after 
dark is unwise. 

“Patronizing restaurants at night is to be condemned. 

“Girls shall leave Crystal Lake by 10 o’clock at night. 

“Sentiment should be created against cheap vaudeville. 

“The girls of the University,” continues the report, “ have not yet 
intimated whether they will abide by these rules.” 

Parents, are you sending your children to a University where such 
regulations are necessary—and perhaps—not acceptable? The question 
is pertinent when we remember that in spite of our own numerous and 
high class Universities, over ten thousand of our Catholics are attend- 
ing non-Catholic Universities. ; 


TEACHER DOESN’T KNOW WHETHER THERE’S A GOD 





The American Youth cites the following letter written by a public 
school lad to a daily paper: “Will you please write in the Globe and 
say whether there is a God or not. A man told me there isn’t any. I 
asked the teacher, and she said she didn’t know. Mamma says there 
is, but papa says he doesn’t know anything about such things. We 
boys had a debate about it, and we thought we would ask you.” 

And still we wonder why a public school education (?) does not 
make good citizens. 
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FILTHY ADVERTISEMENTS 





Advertisers must have their advertisements read. To gain their 
end they appeal to the love of beauty, to the desire of novelty, to in- 
quisitiveness, and to a hundred other instincts of human nature. Well 
and good! But when they appeal to the sex instinct by the suggestive 
representations that are growing daily more common, they are crim- 
inal, and the newspapers that accept such advertisements are abetting 
the crime. Are there not enough pure-minded men and women in 
the country to show both advertisers and newspapers that it is to their 
interest to call a halt to such work? 


WILL THE POPE DIVORCE RICH CATHOLICS 





“The Pope granted the request of Count Boni de Castellane to 
annul his marriage because he is a rich nobleman!” 

“Prove it.” 

“He never does it for poor people who have just as good reasons!” 

“That is false; he did it recently for two poor Catholics away off 
in distant China. The Count’s high position did not have the weight of 
one straw in gaining the decision of the Roman Canonists who ex- 
amined the case. They know the esential requisites for a valid matri- 
monial contract just as our judges know the essential requisites for a 
valid real-estate contract. If the evidence clearly shows that one of 
these requisites was wanting, they declare the marriage null and void 
just as our judges would declare such a real-estate contract null and 
void.” 


THE RIDDLE ANSWERED 





Catholic young women are bubbling over with life and joy and 
sociability as the young women of no other creed. All who know them 
give witness to the fact. How then is it that they are able so promptly 
to renounce every popular amusement, style of dress, mode of enter- 
tainment, the moment that it clashes with Christian principles, no mat- 
ter how necessary it may be judged by the society of the time? The 
answer is easy: From the hour that Mary stood at the foot of the 
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cross, true Christian women have mastered the sublime lesson of 
Sacrifice. 


WHY BOYS ARE BAD 





A Chicago judge, addressing the “Probation Officers’ Association,” 
Jan. 14, declared that statistics prove that divorce of parents is respon- 
sible for the delinquency of one-half of the boys who are sent to re- 
formatory institutions. “The breaking up of homes by divorce,” he 
said, “is one of the most vital things those who are trying to save the 
boys have to contend with . . . Society must change its attitude to- 
wards divorce before we can hope for any great decrease in the 
number of youthful delinquents.” 


AD LIMINIA YEAR 





The wonderful organization of the Catholic Church by which every 
individual Catholic, no matter how obscure, is kept in closest communi- 
cation with the Soverign Pontiff, is emphasized by a recent Papal 
decree. According to this decree the world is divided into five great 
divisions and a year assigned in which the Bishops of each division 
must give the Holy Father a detailed report, either in person or in 
writing, of everything of religious interest in the diocese. The year 
1914 is the year assigned for all the Bishops of North and South 
America. Therefore we will see our Bishops leaving one after an- 
other to pay their visit “Ad Limina,” as it is called, i. e., to the graves 
of the Holy Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. 


Money never made a man happy yet, nor will it. There is nothing 
in its nature to produce happiness. The more a man has, the more he 
wants. Instead of its filling a vacuum, it makes one. If it satisfies one 
want, it doubles and trebles that want another way. That was a true 
proverb of the Wise Man, rely upon it: ‘Better a little with the fear 
of the Lord, than great riches, and trouble therewith.” 

—Benjamin Franklin. 


Shall there be a God to swear by, and none to pray to?—Hooker. 
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——ES Catholic Events sae 











The True Voice of Omaha tells us that the “National Organization 
of Catholic Women” has during the past year collected the sum of 
$28,000 for the construction of a national shrine to the Blessed Virgin 
W at the Catholic University of Washington. It is to be known as the 
il “National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception,” and will, it is hoped, 
be to the Catholics of America what the famous shrines of Europe are 
te the Catholics of those countries. 


* * * 
Father John Magnier, C. Ss. R., died at Clonard, Ireland, Feb. 12. 


He was for fifteen years Consultor to the Superior General of the 
Redemptorists at Rome. 





* * = 


John Cardinal Katschthaler, Archbishop of Salzburg, died Feb. 28 
at Salzburg, Austria-Hungary. 


| * * * 


During the six years of Cardinal O’Connell’s episcopate 5456 con- 
verts have been received into the Church in his archdiocese. 


* * * 


George Cardinal Kopp died March 4 at Troppau, Austria Silesia, 
from meningitis—Southern Messenger. 
* * & 


The Dublin Vigilance Committee, which last year began a campaign 

against filthy literature in Ireland, is this year following up its sucess- 
‘ es by proposing to the men and women of Ireland the following 
: solemn pledge:—1. Not to buy or read any newspaper, periodical, 

book, or post card of an immoral character; and (2) not to purchase 

anything—harmless or even good though it may be—in any book shop 
; or other place, in which demoralizing publications, whether exposed to 
{ view or not, are known to be on sale.—True Voice: 

* * * 

In the competition inaugurated by the Perry Victory Centennial 
Association of Ohio, the first prize was won by Anna Fritz, a pupil 
of the Catholic school. 

* * * 

At the great National Eucharistic Congress of Columbia, the Arch- 
bishop was conducted under a canopy borne by six Bishops in Ponti- 
fical vestments. Arriving at the cathedral, the President of the 
Republic, Ministers of State and 3000 of the noblest personages of 
Columbia met him.—Catholic Register, (Kansas City.) 

* * * 


The sub-committee of the House committee on Naval Affairs, which 
is drafting the Naval appropriation bill, has decided to insert an item 
te the effect that there be allotted one chaplain for every one hundred 
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men. Since there are 64,000 men in the Navy, this will mean over 53 
chaplains altogether, and, should the Catholic Church get her proper 
‘quota, she would be entitled to more than twenty Naval Chaplains, 
where at present she has only six.—Monitor (Newark). 
* * * 


The Denver Catholic Register cites these words of Thomas Tynan, 
warden of the Colorado State Penitentiary: ‘The divorce courts have 
become feeders of the penitentiary. Every divorce granted wherein 
the fate of children is involved, means that a hostage has been given 
to crime, a recruit enlisted for the brothels and the penal institutions.” 

* * * 


The Knights of Pythias, of Racine, Wis. have put the ban on the 
Tango, Hesitation Waltz, Maxixe, and all modern dances. They ask 
other fraternal organizations to help them to stamp out the evil. 

* * * 


On March 4, Irish Americans of Illinois, Indiana, Montana, and 
New York presented to Notre Dame University the sword of General 
Thomas Frances Meagher, leader of the Irish soldiers who poured out 
their blood so lavishly for the preservation of the American Union. 
This event would furnish fruitful considerations for those of our 
fellow citizens who see in Catholics the greatest menace to the Repub- 
lic. ‘ P " 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society of Brooklyn in nine months 
relieved 2,410 families and made 26,452 visits to the poor.—Western 
Catholic. 

* * x 

Some of our fellow citizens are trembling for the safety of the 
Republic, for they fear that President Wilson’s Catholic secretary 
withholds from him all letters reporting the dangerous (?) activity of 
the Catholic Church. The President took enough notice of these poor 
creatures to tell them that their impression “is absurdly and utterly 
false”. 

* * * 

Mrs. A. Lefebre, of Hibbing, had been troubled with her eyes for 
years and had been treated by five specialists without relief. She was 
suddenly cured while making a novena to St. Anne in Detroit. 


* * * 


A report from Granite City, Illinois, states that the taxes have 
almost doubled since the Socialist administration came into power. 
Plums taste good even to Socialists. But of course, the moment the 
Socialist State comes into existence, they will forget self in their heroic 
devotion to their fellow men. 

* * * 


The Rev. Patrick Henry Barrett, a Redemptorist well known in 
both American Provinces died in Brooklyn, February 8. He built 
three churches during his career, was president of two colleges, and 
a director of missions. May he rest in peace. 
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Earnest workers in Boston gathered $250,000 in ten days for the 
new St. Elizabeth’s Hospital of that city. 


6 * * 


As a result of a vigorous movement in Grenoble, France, in favor 
of the restoration of the nuns to the hospitals, a committee drew up 
a petition that the Nuns be reinstated as infirmarians. The paper was 
signed by 70,000 inhabitants of the town.—Catholic Standard and 
Times. 

* * + 

The members of the Seton Guild, an organization of Catholic 
women of Minneapolis, have made arrangements to build a $2,500 club 
house. . . . to be used as a summer boarding home for working girls 
who desire an inexpensive place to spend their vacation—Western 
W orld. 

* * * 

In the town of Navalcar, Spain, a man died recently of bleeding 
smallpox. Such is their horror of this disease that the people refused 
to touch the corpse. The Priest thereupon carried the body two miles 
in order to bury it. The result was that the arm of the self-sacrificing 
Priest was infected with the disease and had to be amputated. 


* * * 


Among recent converts to the Catholic Church is Miss Tora Vynne 
of the Writers’ Club, London, well known in the literary world as the 
author of some half dozen brilliant novels. Here is the experience 
that seems to be becoming common now-a-days: “I have been reading 
the Bible all my life, “she writes to a friend,” and I thought I knew 
it, but I seem to have been reading it blindfold”.—Catholic Standard 
and Times. 

* * * 

On “tag day” for the benefit of Sacred Heart Orphan Home, 
Pueblo, all the girls engaged in the work were chaperoned by the 
matrons. Girls should never do this tagging, even for the holiest 
cause, unless so chaperoned, and even then it is not to be recommended. 


* * * 


Catholic churches, chapels, and schools in china are filled with 
pagans eager to be instructed in the Catholic faith. Converts are 
counted by the thousands. In Pekin last year there were 34,000 con- 
verts, and 32,000 pagans are now under instruction. 

* * * 


The Catholics of Philadelphia are drawing up a “White List” of 
decent plays and binding themselves unflinchingly to boycott the 
theatres that put on the nasty ones. A theatre in Cincinnati lost $1500 
in one week owing to a boycott of this kind. 


* * * 


A bill is now before Congress that seems to aim at ejecting the 
teaching Sisters from the Indian schools. Catholics should be on their 
guard. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to Rev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss. R., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Is it true that women have more in- 
tuition, men more reasoning power? 

If it is true, as physiologists tell us, 
that woman’s physical nature is more 
delicately constituted than that of man, 
then woman instinctively perceives 
more readily and is more easily influ- 
enced for good or evil, while plodding 
man, as a rule, reasons more correctly. 
Aside from this disparity in their phy- 
sical nature, however, there is no foun- 
dation for assuming that God gives 
superior reasoning power to man than 
He does to woman. 


if the prevention of a mortal sin 
would lead to the commission of a less 
grevious one, would the prevention be 
justifiable? 

That would depend on the means em- 
ployed in the prevention as well as on 
the person who would be led to com- 
mit the lesser sin. You could not use 
a sinful means to prevent sin, nor place 
the cause, innocent though it be, that 
would directly lead you to commit the 
lesser sin referred to. On the other 
hand it would be an act of charity to 
use an innocent means to turn a per- 
son, bent on the commission of a mor- 
tal sin, from that sin, even though it 
led that person to a less grevious sin 
in which you had no part. 

Why does God create those whom He 
foresees will be lost? 

In the first place, God honors them 
by permitting them to honor Him. Be- 
sides, He gives them a fair chance to 
attain eternal happiness. Lastly, He 
creates them to give the same oppor- 
tunity to others dependent on them 
through the law of generation. This 
opportunity of acquiring a mansion in 
the kingdom of heaven is objectively an 
inestimable blessing even though mis- 
used by those of bad will. Now, if 
some individuals prefer to be miserable 
forever when it is easy for them to at- 
tain happiness, only maudlin sentimen- 
tality could prompt anyone to sympa- 
thize with them and question the in- 
finite goodness of God that gave them 
both the opportunity and the means of 
attaining life everlasting. 

Why does the Catholic Church use 
Latin as her official language? 


Our divine Savior instituted the 
Church to aid all of good will, of all 
nations and all times, to attain salva- 
tion. To carry out her divine com- 
mission the Church needs a lan 
that will preserve the doctrine of 
Christ in its original purity, maintain 
the essential form of sacraments He 
has instituted, express her laws pre- 
cisely, and serve as a means of com- 
munication for all her members. Other 
churches do not feel this need because 
they have no unity, Catholicity, and 
Apostolicity to safeguard. 

A dead language alone fills this want 
of the Church because the words in a 
dead language always maintain the 
same meaning. The Church adopted 
the Latin language, partly because it is 
an exact and polished language, and 
partly because it was the chief 
language of the Roman Empire at the 
time of her origin, and thus enabled 
her to spread the glad tiding of the 
Redemption. 


Can a Catholic, with a fair knowil- 
edge of his religion, ever become « 
Protestant without committing sin? 

He can not. Every Catholic, with a 
fair knowledge of his religion, is con- 
vinced of the divinity of his religion. 
In consequence he can not be sincere 
in leaving that Church of which Christ 
said: “If he will not hear the Church 
let him be to thee as the heathen and 
the publican.” (Matt. 18, 17.) 


Does God ever work miraculous 
cures upon persons outside the visible 
body of the Church. 

Miracles are always a divine confir- 
mation of the true religion and a cri- 
terion of her divinity for those who 
are still outside of her fold. The 
Savior miraculously cured the daugh- 
ter of the Canaanite woman and the 
servant of the Roman Centurion. His- 
tory tell us that during the early per- 
secutions of the Church many cures of 
this kind were wrought on persons 
who were still not visible members. 
In fact, St. Thomas teaches, when a 
soul is sincerely anxious to please Him, 
God will not only work a miracle but 
even send an angel if necessary to lead 
her to the true fold of Christ. 
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Could Adam and Live have com- 
mitted any other sin before they ate the 
forbidden fruit? 

While in the state of original justice 
and holiness Adam and Eve could have 
violated the natural law which was 
clearly promulgated in their hearts. 
For example, they could have lied, 
cursed, etc., though they would have 
found it dificult to do so since their 
entire nature inclined to God. 


Did Cain actually marry one of his 
own sisters? 

Actually! Lest some one may sus- 
pect his wife of bad taste in the selec- 
tion of her husband, however, we may 
add that Cain had probably been mar- 
ried some time before he slew his 
brother, and that there was no objec- 
tion to his marriage on the part of the 
parents or of the unfortunate girl who 
became his wife. 


Is Les Miserables on the Index? 
What is the Index, and what books are 
on it? 

Les Miserables is on the Index. To 
safeguard the faith and virtue of her 
children the Church has made a list of 
books that aim to destroy faith and 
morals. This list of forbidden books 
is called: “The Index”. Books that at- 
tack individuals only are not eligible 
to this list. When there is any doubt 
on the subject whether a certain book is 
subversive of Catholic faith and morals 
the author is given an opportunity to 
explain and to change the objectionable 
features. 


If God is infinite why can He not 
create a more perfect being than the 
Blessed Virgin? 

The perfection of a creature consists 
in the excellence of its likeness to God. 
Now, in making Mary a worthy mother 
for Himself, God made her a most 
perfect image of Himself and endowed 
her with infinite dignity. Hence, 
though God is infinite, He cannot make 
a mere creature more perfect than the 
Blessed Virgin, just as He can give’ us 
no more perfect token of His love than 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 


Do I break the fast by washing my 
teeth before receiving Holy Commun- 
ton? 

To break the fast it is not sufficient 
that water be taken into the mouth. It 
must also be swallowed as drink. The 
mere washing of the teeth does not 


break the fast any more than does the 
washing of the hands or of the face. 
In fact, the reverence we owe the 
Blessed Sacrament should prompt us to 
approach the holy table with all physi- 
cal cleanliness as well as purity of heart 
and modesty of dress. Let no one,’ 
therefore, imagine that the fast has 
been broken by the unintentional swal- 
lowing of a drop of water that got 
mixed with the saliva while washing 
the mouth, for as long as there is any 
doubt on the matter the presumption is 
that the fast has not been broken. 


What do the letters on St. Benedict's 
Medal stand for? 


The four letters C. S. P. B. in the 
angles formed by the arms of the cross, 
mean: Crux Sancti Patris Benedicti— 
Cross of our Father St. Benedict. The 
letters on the cross itself, C. S. S. M. 
L.—N. D. S. M. D. are the initials of a 
pious ejaculation to be said in time of 
temptation: Crux Sacra Sit Mihi Lux; 
Non Draco Sit Mihi Dux!—May the 
Cross a light be unto me, and not a 
guide the wicked enemy! The letters 
on the margin V. R. S—N. S. M. V.— 
S. M. Q. L—I. V. B. are a rebuke to 
the tempter and stand for: Vade Retro 
Satana; Nunquam Suade Mihi Vana; 
Sunt Mala Que Libas; Ipse Venena 
Bibas!—Get thee behind me, Satan; 
never suggest vain thoughts to me; evil 
are the draughts thou offerest; mayest 
thou drink thine own poison. Above 
the cross in the center are the letters 
I. H. S—In Hoe Signo!—In this sign 
thou wilt conquer! 


How can the devils tempt us if they 
are in hell and we on earth? 


God created the angels to minis- 
ter unto Him, to share His happiness, 
and to act as our protectors. Their 
destiny, like our own, was partly tem- 
poral and partly eternal. By sin they 
lost their eternal and perverted their 
temporal destiny, so that they now op- 
pose the designs of God and tempt mam 
to sin. 

Hell is both a condition and a place. 
During their temporal destiny those bad 
angels, that according to the wise and 
loving designs of God were to take an 
immediate interest in man, suffer the 
torments of hell while trying to lead 
man from the narrow way, while those, 
who were destined to minister before 
God’s throne in heaven, now suffer 
these torments in the prison of hell. 
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Some Good Books 











“Twilight Talks to Tired Hearts,” by 
W. W. Whalen. - These “Talks” ran 
in the columns of the Western Catholic. 
This paper, quoting S. M. O’Malley, 
says: ‘ ‘Meditative and without a 
word too much or too little; clearcut 
and musical these essays are bound to 
last longer than our little day. I like 
these quiet studies of his wherein the 
author drifts into the vision field of 
poetry and things not seen but by the 
idealist.’ The ‘Talks’ are capital read- 
ing for Lent. They are not in any way 
controversial, just moral helping hands 
to lead the reader to a better life.” 
Published by Fathers of the Divine 
Word, Techny, Ill. Price, 50 cents. 

“The Coming Storm.” T. D. Hoyt. 
So much has been written of late on 
Social Questions that it requires almost 
courage to read a new rendering of the 
old theme. The present author, how- 
ever, has found a fascinating way of 
presenting facts. The discussions in- 
troduced do not impair the story, and 
the reader will find that he has been 
wll instructed while being interested 
with its perusal. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
Price. $1.35. 

“Religious Order of Women in the 
United States” FE. T. Dehey. The 
thousands of women wearing the livery 
of Jesus, those lives of self-sacrifice 
devoted to Christ’s cause, are one of 
the glories of the Church in this coun- 
trv. It is the pride of any truly Catho- 
lic family to have at least one of its 
members so dedicated to God. The 
general information which our Catholic 
laity seek concerning those heroines 
and their work can he found in this 
hook. The richness of its get-up may 
keep it out of manv homes, but everv 
vounse lady should find it in her Sodal- 
itv librarv. Published hy W. P. Con- 
kev Co.. Hammond, Ind. Price, $3.00. 

“Catholic Religion: A Statement of 
Christian Teaching and History,” by 
Rev. Chas. Martin. This is a book of 
nearly five hundred pages of the best 
kind of information for Catholics (and 
also for non-Catholics). In order, 
point, and completeness it is not ex- 
celled. After treating of man, of God, 
and of Christ the author outlines the 
activities and functions of Holy 
Church. He then expounds the means 





of Grace in the Church that leads man 
to God and finally he presents that 
“Body Faithful” as it existed through 
the ages to the present day. It is pub- 
lished by Herder. Price, cloth, $0.75; 
paper, $0.35. 


Half Hours with God’s Heroes,” by 
Thos, Williams is a simple and attrac- 
tive presentation of the main events in 
Old Testament history. The 32 stories 
are well selected and the many illus- 
trations add life to the narratives. It 
P published by Jno. Murphy Co. Price, 
1.00. 


Of the same character is C. C. Mar- 
tindale’s “Old Testament Stories’. It 
is written in a pleasing, simple, and in- 
structive way; and so illustrated as to 
catch the eye and hold the imagination 
of its young readers. Both books are 
such that every child will be delighted 
to read and reread them. Published by 
Herder. Price, $1.00. 


“The Treasures of the Rosary” is a 
book of 24 rosary instructions. They 
are the work of many years and come 
to us blessed by the prayers of the 
many who drank in their sweetness as 
they fell from the lips of Father Mc 
Kenna, O. P. The Rev. author feels 
that he is “soon to lay down the sweet 
labor of life” and gives us his book in 
response to what “St. Alphonsus 
would have all priests do: labor al- 
ways for God and for souls—during 
life by their active ministry, after 
death by their writings.” The book is 
published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.35. 

“Bible Narratives” is the title of a 
work that is in preparation by Rev. C. 
J. Warren, C. Ss. R. This is a series 
of interesting narratives selected from 
the historic portions of the Old Testa- 
ment. The object of the work is to 
popularize the reading of this very in- 
structive and edifying portion of the 
Bible—events from real life with all the 
interest of a romance and far more 
productive of good in the reading. 
Events of more recent occurrence are 
added to each of the ten chapters te 
show how the spirit that actuated the 
Saints of the Old Dispensation may 
find an echo in the lives and labors of 
the people of today. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















“That sentence is not incorrect,” said 
the professor, “but it sounds odd to the 
English-speaking ear.”—Haervard Lam- 
poon. 3 





“For my part,” said one, “I think 
Fred is very bright and capable. I am 
confident he will succeed.” “Yes,” re- 
plied the other, “he is certainly a 
worthy young man, but I doubt wheth- 
er he had head enough to fill his fath- 
er’s shoes.” 





She—“So many men nowadays mar- 
ry for money. You wouldn’t marry 
me for money, would you, dearest?” 

He (absently)—“No darling, I 
wouldn’t marry you for all the money 
in the world.” 





It was not, of course, an Irish paper 
which was responsible for a recent 
advertisement as follows: “For sale, 
baker’s business; good trade; large 
oven; present owner been in it for 
seven years; best of reason for leav- 
ing.” 


A twelve-year-old girl from the 
slums of New York was invited to a 
garden party given by an aristocratic 
lady to a group of poor girls. 

The little girl, as she drank her tea 
and ate her cake on a velvet lawn un- 
der a white-blooming cherry tree, said 
to her hostess: 

“Does your husband drink?” 

“Why—er—no,” was the astonished 
reply. 

“How much does he make?” 

“He doesn’t work,” said the lady. 
“He is a capitalist.” 

“You keep out of debt, I hope?” 

“Of course, child. What on: earth 


“Your color looks natural—I trust 
you don’t paint.” 

“Why, child,” exclaimed the amazed 
hostess, “what do you mean by such 


questions? Don’t you know they are 
impudent?” 
“Impudent?” said the little girl. 


“Why, ma’am, Mother told me to be 
sure and behave like a lady, and when 
ladies call at our rooms they always 
ask Mother those questions !” 


A dentist who lives in Duluth 

Has married a widow named Ruth, 
Who is so sentimental 
Concerning things dental 

She calls him her dear second twoth. 





An old darkey wanted to join a fash- 
ionable city church and the minister, 
knowing it was hardly the thing to do, 
and not wanting to hurt his feelings, 
told him to go home and pray over it. 
In a few days the darkey came back. 

“Well, what do you think of it by 
this time?” asked the preacher. 

“Well, sah,” replied the colored man, 
“Ah prayed an’ prayed an’ de good 
Lawd, he says to me, ‘Rastus, Ah 
wouldn’t bodder Mah haid about dat 
no mo’. Ah’ve been trying to get into 
dat church mahself fo’ de las’ twenty 
yeahs an’ Ah done had no luck.” 


Robinson—I hear you fell out with 
the bank. 


Jackson—Yes, I lost my balance. 


A psychologist came upon a hard- 
working Irishman toiling, bare-headed, 
in the street. 

“Don’t you know,” said the psycho- 
logist, “that to work in the hot sus 
without a hat is bad for your brain?” 

“D’ye think,” asked the Irishman, 
“that Oi’'d be on this job if Oi had any 
brains?” 


Lady—I didn’t know your little boy 
wore glasses, Mrs. Smith.” 

Mrs. Smith—Well, you see, they be- 
longed to ’is poor father, and I thought 
it was a pity to waste ’em. 


There had been an epidemic of colds 
in the town, and one physician who had 
had scarcely any sleep for two days 
called upon a patient—an Irishman— 
who was suffering from pneumonia, and 
as he leaned over to hear the patient’s 
respiration he called upon Pat to count. 

The doctor was so fatigued that he 
fell asleep, with his ear on the sick 
man’s chest. It seemed but a minute 
when he suddenly awoke to hear Pat 
still counting. “Tin thousand an’ 


Sivinty-six, tin thousand an’ sivinty- 
sivin ——” 








